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Introduction 


Hours  before  committing  Marines  to  intervene  in  the 

•  . 

Lebanese  civil  war  during  July  1958,  President  Eisenhower 
reflected  on  the  general  Arab  attitude:  ‘the  trouble  is  that  we 
have  a  catrpaign  of  hatred  against  us.  not  by  the  governments  but 
by  the  people*  and  ‘the  people  are  on  Nasser's  side*.^  This 
perception  was  neither  profound  nor  new  in  the  thinking  of 
Eisenhower  and  his  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles.  Both 
man  were  aware  of  the  general  hostility  America's  intervention 
could  generate.  Almost  two  years  earlier,  during  Noveirber  1856, 
when  the  United  States  rebuked  Britain  at  Suez,  Dulles  had 
wr i tten: 


I  could  not  see  any  end  to  the  situation  that  might 
be  created  i^f  the  British  and  the  French  occupied  the 
canal... They  would  rmke  bitter  enemies  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  Middle  East.... 

Everywhere  they  would  be  conpelled  to  maintain 
themselves  by  force  and... their  own  economy  would  be 
weakened  virtually  beyond  repair... The  Soviet  Union  would 
reap  the  benefit  of  a  greatly  weakened  Europe  and  would 
move  into  a  position  of  predominant  influence  in  the 
Middle  East .... 


Quoted  in  Douglas  Li tt le's,  ‘Cold  Wkr  and  Covert  Act  ion: 
The  United  States  and  Syria.  1945-1958*,  Middle  East  Journal. 
Winter  1990.  Vol .  44,  #1.  p.79. 

2 

Quoted  in  Wh.  Roger  Louis  and  Roger  Owen's,  Suez  1956: 
The  Crisis  and  i ts  Consequences  (Clarendon  Press,  1989),  p.  201- 
02. 
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Had  America's  policy  changed  drastically  in  only  twenty-one 
months  to  the  point  where  it  was  comnitting  its  ovm  Suez  crisis? 

In  Lebanon.  Eisenhower  and  Oulles  knew  they  were  opposing 
the  very  force  which  had  eaten  away  at  the  British  position,  a 
force  v^ich  they  understood  in  terms  of  its  strength  and 
weaknesses.  The  radical  nat ional ists*  goals  of  independence  and 
autonorry  from  previous  decades  of  \Abstern  inperialism  found 
sympathetic  ears  in  the  Wiite  House,  appealing  to  M»rica's  OMm 

3 

historical  values.  Both  \Akshington  and  Cairo  shared  mutual 
objectives  of;  blocking  the  internal  spread  of  comnunism, 
establishing  strong  political  and  economically  independent 
states,  and  ensuring  defense  from  outside  threats.  The  means  to 
obtaining  these  goals  would  prove  to  be  different  however. 
Nasser's  would  pursue  a  revolutionary  path,  while  \^hshington 
advocated  an  evolutionary  process  in  the  transformation  and 
defense  of  the  Arab  East  The  emergence  of  Nasser  and  radical 
nationalism  throughout  the  area  required  a  modified  approach  to 
secure  \Abstern  interests. 


Robert  A.  Packenhaim.  Liberal  America  and  the  Third 
W>rld.  Political  Development  Ideas  in  Foreign  Aid  and  Social 
Sciences  (Princeton.  1973),  Chapter  1. 


The  Arab  East  is  defined  in  this  paper  as  Jordan.  Syria, 
Lebanon.  Iraq,  and  Saudi  Arabia. 
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Dominant  in  this  n«w  approach  was  Dul  las'  concern  with  the 
weaknesses  of  Nasser's  brand  of  nationalism.  Following  his  1953 
trip  to  the  region,  Dulles  accurately  assessed  Arab  hostility  to 
VIbstern  itrper  iai  ism,  their  fear  of  an  expansionist  Israej ,  and 
the  United  States'  awkward  position  as  its  benefactor.  In  his 
observations  lay  the  direction  United  States'  foreign  policy  was 
to  pursue.  Testifying  before  a  Congressional  Senate  comnittee 
Dulles  stated,  "Let  none  forget  that  the  Kremlin  uses  extrema 
nationalism  to  bait  the  trap  by  which  it  seeks  to  capture  the 
dependent  peoples*.^  Dul les  bel ieved  radical  nat ional ism  could 
also  be  a  potent  i  a  I- Soviet  weapon  to  be  used  in  disrupting  if 
not  destroying  \^hstern  strategic  interests. 

America's  reaction  to  this  potential  weakness  would  lead 
to  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine,  new  coirmi  tments  to  the  stability  of 

IV 

Jordan,  the  Amer tcan-Syr ian  crisis,  and  ultimately  to  the 
containment  of  the  nationalist  revolution  in  Lebanon  and  Jordan 
during  1958.  It  would  also  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 
misinterpreted  elements  of  the  Eisenhower  era.  Although 
Eisenhower  and  Dulles  would  achieve  their  ultimate  objectives, 
their  policy  would  be  considered  by  many  observers  to  be  a 


’Six  Major  Policy  Issues':  Address  by  Secretary  of  State 
John  Foster  Dulles  to  Congress  upon  his  return  from  the  region, 
1  JUN  53. 
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failure.  Citing  the  Administration's  over  emphasis  on  stopping 
comnunist  subversion,  critics  would  contend  that  Dulles  in 
particular  defined  regional  characters  and  events  within  the 

•  ve. 

context  of  the  global  Cold  \Ahr.  Eisenhower  and  Dulles  in  fact 
pursued  the  opposite,  trying  to  keep  the  global  Cold  Wkr  from 
coming  into  the  Arab  East. 
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Anglo-Amar  lean  lntT»«ts  «nd  th»  Character 
of  Radical  Nationalism 

•  « 

In  1952.  tvvo  typas  of  Arab  nationalism  were  firmly 
established  in  the  Middle  East.  The  conservative  version 
included  older  statesman  v4)o  had  led  the  new  Arab  countries 
after  Vlbrld  Vlbr  I.  in  many  ways  they  carried  over  the  existing 
social  order  and  political  practices  from  the  Ottoman  era. 
Political  elites  dominated  quasi-par  I iamentary  states  by  means 
of  favoritism,  rigged  elections,  and  pay  offs.  Power  flowed 
along  pre-nineteenth  century  class  lines.  'Feudal*  style  land 
owners,  established  merchant  families,  and  various  tribal  or 
sectarian  leaders  monopolized  political  power  and  national 
resources  through  The  government  machinery.^  The  conservative 
nationalists  were  remnants  of  the  elite  who  had  colluded  with 
the  French  and  British  empires.  They  were  generally  pro-\Abst 
and  key  players  in  representing  \Abstern  interests  in  their 
na  t i ona I  policies. 


Numerous  sources  exist  on  this  topic.  See  Marwan 
Buhe i ry ,  The  Formation  and  Perception  of  the  Modern  Arab  W?rld . 
A.H.  Hourani ,  Syria  and  Lebanon:  A  Political  Essay  and  A  History 
of  Arab  Peoples,  and  Kama  I  Sal ibi .  A  House  of  Many  Mansions;  The 
History  of  Lebanon  Reconsidered. 
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The  social  character  of  the  conservative  nat ional ists  also 
encouraged  the  political  orientation  of  the  next  generation. 
Oil  and  \Afestern  aid  increased  national  wealth,  but  little 

ie 

benefit  filtered  doem  to  the  classes  below  the  elite.  Both 
British  and  American  leaders  recognized  the  unstable  ground  on 
which  their  influence  was  based.  In  1949,  Britain's  Foreign 
Secretary  Ernest  Bevin  wrote: 

The  old  regimes  w^ich  we  were  forced  to  support, 
would  not  stand  up  to  revolutionary  conditions  and  would 
be  swept  away.  These  regimes  were  greedy  and  selfish  and 
had  not  allowed  any  of  the  wealth  v^ich  they  had  made  out 
of  the  war  and  out  of  the  oil  to  benefit  the  poorer 
classes.  If  we  -lontinue  to  support  them  we  should  be 
blamed  in  the  event  of  the  Conmunists  succeeding  in 
turning  the  people  of  the  Middle  East  against  us.... 

This  obser  vat  ion  was  followed  in  1952,  by  Amer  ica's  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson: 

The  Middle  East  presented  a  picture  that  might  have 
been*  drawn  by  Karl  Marx  himself-  with  the  masses 
disinher i ted, . . .no  middle  class,  a  small  and  corrupt 
ruling  class  pushed  about  by  foreigners  who  sought  to 
exploit  priceless  resources,  whether  oil  or  canal,  \^ks 
there  ever  such  an  opportunity  to  invoke  inherent 
xenophobia  to  destroy  the  foreigner  and  his  system  and 
substitute  the  Comnunist  solution? 


Ckjoted  in  Wn.  Roger  Louis.  The  British  Ennpire  in  the 
Middle  East  (Oxford,  1984).  p.  604. 
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Anglo-Amsr ican  solidarity  on  a  policy  of  sitting 
tight  offered  no  solution,  but  Nwas  like  a  couple  locked  in 
warm  ent)  race  in  a  rowboat  about  to  go  over  Niagara  Falls. 
It  was  time  to  break  the  ent>race  and  take  to  the 
oars. . .  . 

The  direction  in  which  both  the  British  and  the  Americans  began 
moving  in  the  early  fifties  was  toward  economic  development. 
Both  governments  looked  at  their  own  histories  and  hoped  to 
<tchieve  long  term  socia  stability  in  Arab  countries  through 
economic  prosperity.  Their  processes  were  evolutionary  and 
optimistic.  It  would  require  decades  to  acconplish  what  had 
taken  centuries  in  their  own  societies.’^  It  also  required 
numerous  foreign  teohnicians  and  progressive  political  leaders, 
the  latter  being  excluded  from  the  political  process  by  the 
conservatives.  Many  of  these  younger  leaders  also  did  not  share 
the  VIbstern  patience,  optimism,  or  strategic  concerns. 

•v  - 

Ensuring  the  flow  of  Middle  East  oil  was  the  basic  goal  of 
Anglo-American  policy  in  the  region.  Europe's  economic  recovery 
after  Wbrid  Wkr  II  depended  on  this  resource.  In  Eisenhower's 


Quoted  in  Dean  Acheson.  Present  at  Creation  (New  York, 
1969),  p.  600. 

9 

The  American  and  British  philosophies  regarding  economic 
development  can  be  found  in  Michael  lonides.  Divide  and  Lose. 
Burton  Kaufman,  Trade  and  Aid,  and  Millikan  and  Rostow, 

A  Propsoal :  Key  to  an  Effective  Foreign  Policy. 

Egya  Sangmuah.  "Eisenhower  and  Containment  in  North 
Africa,  1956-1960",  Winter  1990.  Vol  .  44.  #1,  p.  78. 
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\Mords  i'  ranked,  ‘almost  in  equal  priority  with  an  adequate 
supply  for  ourselves*  Maintaining  the  flow  of  oil  rested 
upon  two  strategies:  First,  stability  of  Arab  regimes  friendly 
to  the  \Abst ,  and  second,  their  physical  security  from  an 
external  Soviet  military  threat.  Stability  entailed  strong 
popularly  supported  governments  «^ich  would  stand-up  against 
domestic  revolutionary  forces.  Both  the  United  States  and 
Britain  devised  programs  of  economic  aid  and  development  in  an 
attempt  to  eliminate  wide  sprr^ad  poverty,  considered  the  root 
cause  of  discontent  and  a  breeding  ground  for  comnunist 
sympathies.  Military  security  was  to  be  obtained  through 
assistance  in  arms  supplies  and  regional  alliances,  such  as  the 
Baghdad  Pact,  designed  to  contain  the  expansion  of  the  Soviet 

Union  into  the  Middle  East.  But  the  implementation  of  both 

^  - 

strategies  required  a  degree  of  control  or  influence  over  the 
domestic  and  foreign  policies  of  the  Arab  countries.  This  in 
itself  increased  the  hostility  to  the  N^bstern  powers  by  the 
younger  nationalists,  a  hostility  Dulles  sought  to  avoid. 

Before  the  Suez  crisis  the  Uni  ted  States  had  walked  a  fine 
line  between  sympathy  for  ‘^iasser's  revolutionary  objectives  and 
providing  full  support  for  her  British  allies.  In  a  1953 


Legislative  Leadership  Meeting,  8  M^Y  56,  Box  2, 
Legislative  Meeting  Series,  Eisenhower  Papers. 
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testimony  to  Congress,  Dulles  said; 

...without  breaking  from  the  framework  of  \A6stern 
unity,  we  can  pursue  our  traditional  dedication  to 
political  liberty.  In  reality,  the  \Mbstern  powers  can 
gain,  rather  than  ^pse.  from  an  order  ly  development  of 
sel f  government .... 

In  short,  the  United  States  supported  the  independence  goals  of 
Nasser's  generation,  providing  they  did  not  threaten  the  orderly 
transition  of  power.  But  when  the  evolutionary  process  appeared 
to  be  threatened  as  in  Iran  during  1953,  or  Syria  in  1956, 

\Ahshington  did  not  hesitate  to  conteirplate  or  actually  use 

13 

covert  operations  to  influence  domestic  events.  Yet,  the 
Amer  ican  official  mkid  of  the  late  forties  and  ear  ly  fifties  was 
also  generally  negative  and  sometimes  openly  hostile  to  what  it 
perceived  as  the  continued  inperial  behavior  of  Britain. 
Imnadiately  after  the  Egyptian  revolution,  the  United  States 

~  14 

sought  to  co-opt  Nasser  into  the  VAhst's  cause  in  the  Cold  Wkr . 
The  British  believed  this  reflected  American  naivete'  and 
inexperience  in  the  region. 

Robin  Hankey,  the  British  enrbassy  Charge'd'af  fai  rs. 


"Six  Major  Policy  Issues*;  Address  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  Congress  on  1  JUN  53. 

Little,  *Cold  Wkr  and  Covert  Action*,  p.  51-55. 

Early  American  efforts  at  bringing  Nasir  into  the 
Yhstern  al I iance  are  descr ibed  in  Wi  Ibur  Eveland,  Ropes  of  Sand. 
(W.W.  Norton  &  Corrpany  Inc.,  1980} 
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described  American  efforts  in  Egypt  as  ‘starry  eyed*.  He 
particularly  singled  out  the  American  Ant>assador .  Jefferson 
Caffery,  for  playing  the  middle  betvveen  Egypt  ian  i^at  ional  ism  and 
British  irrper  iai  ism.  Sir  William  Strang,  Permanent  Under 
Secretary  at  the  Foreign  Office  reported:  ‘There  seemed  to  be 
people  in  the  U.S.  enbassies  who  were  dominated  by  the  old  anti¬ 
colonial  feeling  to  the  extent  they  seemed  to  think  the  British 
were  always  wrong*. Clement  Attlee  contributed  to  the  British 
complaint  in  his  open  art  icie  in  Foreign  Affairs  1954.  reminding 
the  Americans  of  Britain's  long  term  exper ience  with  the  Arabs 
versus  the  United  'States  whose  status  to  them  was  one  of 
‘newcomers*.  The  primary  British  criticism  was  that  America 
was  supporting  forces  which  threatened  to  de-stabilize  the 
region.  In  short,  who  would  control  the  road  to  orderly 
development,  self  government  and  thus,  stability  and  security? 
Wbuld  nasserist  radicals  and  ‘non-alignment*  be  given 
partnership  in  the  responsibility  for  the  economic  and  strategic 
security  of  the  \Abst?  The  British  thought  not. 

The  ‘progressive*  or  radical  nationalists  in  the  region 
matured  not  only  during  the  time  of  the  British  and  French 

Quoted  Louis  and  Owen,  Suez  1956.  p.  60. 

16 

Clement  Attlee.  ‘Britain  and  America.  Comnon  Aims. 
Different  Opinions*.  Foreign  Af fai rs .  Vol  32,  No.  2,  JAN  1954. 
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fmndat«s.  but  during  tha  rise  of  Soviet  Russia  and  spread  of 
European  socialism.  The  egalitarian  prepepts  of  socialism  found 
fertile  ground  among  elite  and  middle  class  social  critics, 
creating  an  envirorunant  in  the  1950‘s  where  an  intellectual 
usually  meant  a  Marxist  and  at  least  a  democrat. It  was 
particularly  appealing  to  young  military  officers,  many  with 
origins  in  the  lower  middle  incoms  and  poor  agrarian  classes. 

By  1954,  the  Soviets,  like  their  Czarist  predecessors, 
looked  at  the  Middle  East  with  renewed  interest.  It  was  filled 
with  opportunities  to  score  regional  victories  against  the 
United  States  in  the  global  conpetition  of  the  Cold  \Abr.  Moscow 
also  provided  the  radicsl  nationalists  with  an  alternative 
source  of  economic  and  military  resources.  External  support, 
usually  necessary  to  tip  the  balance  of  power  in  internal 
struggles,*  was  no^  longer  based  on  collusion  with  Western 
inperial  powers  alone.  The  Soviet  Union  was  also  an  economic 
model  of  sorts  for  the  internal  transformation  of  Arab 
societies.  Its  rapid  industrialization  and  modernization 
presented  what  appeared  a  much  better  alternative  to  the  decades 
of  evolutionary  growth  under  the  old  'feudal*  classes  envisioned 


Abdul  Salaam  Yousif.  "The  Struggle  for  Cultural 
Hegemony* ,  Chapter  10  of  Louis  and  Fernea.  The  Iraqi  Revolution 
of  1958:  The  Old  Social  Classes  Revisited  (London,  1991),  p. 
176-77. 
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in  th«  Anglo-An»r lean  modals. 

Conflicts  in  National  Interests 

•  . 

After  consolidating  his  power  and  securing  a  British 
evacuation  treaty  by  late  1954.  Nasser  began  to  focus  on  more 
regional  issues.  The  Czech  Arms  Deal  in  1955,  and  merely 
surviving  the  Suez  invasion  in  1956,  flaunted  the  new  terms  of 
independence  in  the  face  of  the  old  tnperial  powers.  Internal 
policies  geared  toward  land  redistribution,  nationalization  of 
industry,  and  plans  to  increase  economic  autonomy  signaled  a 
change  in  the  social  order,  not  just  a  break  from  imperialism. 
The  policy  of  non-alignment  became  the  stated  foreign  policy  of 
the  new  Egypt.  Wiile  it  was  not  an  absolute  ent>race  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  w^s  a. strong  syirbolic  rejection  of  dependence 
or  alignment  with  the  ^^h8t  which  had  served  as  the  ‘evil  force* 
in  the  radicals  mobilization  of  the  people.  The  Czech  Arms  deal 
greatly  irritated  \Ahshington,  but  Nasser's  inability  to  deal 
with  Israel  led  to  a  break  in  the  \Ahite  House's  tolerance. 

Israel  was  the  largest  problem  in  the  Egypt  ian-Aim r  i can 
relation.  The  Arab  frustration  and  hostility  to  the  Jewish 
State  was  ini t ia I ly  absorbed  by  the  British.  But  as  the  British 
Errpire  retracted  and  the  role  of  the  United  States  grew,  so  did 
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th«  difficulty  of  reconci I ing  \Aftshington's  support  of  Israel  to 

the  Arab  wor Id.  Israeli  security  interests  made  it  inpossible 

for  \Afashington  to  fully  meet  those  of  the  Arabs.  If  the  weapons 

purchases  were  not  blocked  by  political  lobbying.  pro-Israel 

repreaentat i ves  in  congress  insisted  on  sending  American 

18 

advisors  with  the  such  aid.  For  Nasser,  the  return  of  ^^bstern 
military  personnel  was  as  irreconcilable  as  re-establishing 
relations  with  Britain. 

\Afashington  attenpted  to  reduce  the  negative  affects  of  its 

Israeli  connection  by  launching  the  Anderson  peace  mission  in 

January  of  1956.  A  resolution  between  Egypt  and  Israel  could. 

in  Wishington's  eyes,  at  least  achieve  cordial  relations  with 

the  radical  nationalists.  Nasser's  reaction  to  the  proposal  was 

sinple  and  prophetic.  Upon  realizing  the  American  plan  entailed 

Egyptian  recogni t iqm  of.  Israel  he  said.  'I  could  never  do  that, 

19 

I 'd  be  assassinated!".  Eisenhower's  reaction  was  much  deeper. 


Although  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  required  U.S. 
advisors  accorrpany  arms  to  ensure  the  terms  of  their  intended 
usage,  similar  shipments  went  to  other  countries,  including 
Israel,  without  advisors. 

19 

Quoted  in  H.W.  Brandis,  The  Specter  of  Neutralism:  The 
US  and  the  Emergence  of  the  Third  W>rld  1947-1960 ,  p .  260-62 . 
In  \^hqinq  Peace,  p.  185-89.  Eisenhower  describes  the  actions  of 
both  the  Egyptians  and  the  Israelis  regarding  Israeli  withdrawal 
from  positions  in  Gaza,  taken  during  the  February  1955  raid. 
Although  both  sides  dragged  their  feet  on  a  potential 
settlement.  Eisenhower  centered  the  blame  on  Nasir  after  he 
moved  his  administrators  back  into  Gaza,  apparently  in  violation 
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H*  identified  Nasser  as  the  ‘primary  sturrbling  block*  towards  a 

greater  Arab-lsraeli  peace  settlement  which  \Mishington  needed  to 

20 

achieve  stability  in  the  Arab  East.  But  Nasser  could  never 
conpromise  on  the  Israeli  issue  and  maintain  ^h is  spreading 
popularity  and  political  influence.  The  Administration  wanted 
to  appear  neutral  in  a  dispute  v^ere  the  Israelis  and  radical 
nat  ionai  ists  were  absolutely  polar  ized.  Wien  Amsr  ica  was.  trying 
to  align  the  Near  East  against  the  Soviets  in  the  context  of  the 
Cold  \Afar.  the  Arab-lsraeli  dispute  left  no  middle  ground  by  the 
antagonists  very  own  ‘with  us  or  against  us‘  mentality. 

Nasser's  foreign  policy  also  threatened  the  basis  of 
American  strategy.  The  Czech  arms  deal  enabled  the  Soviet  Union 
to  jump  over  the  Northern  Tier  states  compromising  the  Baghdad 
Pact.  This  broke  the  pillar  of  security  in  the  Anglo-American 
strategy,  giving  Soviets  military  advisors  access  into  Egypt  and 
later  Syria.  Egypt's  acceptance  of  Soviet  funding  and  technical 
assistance  to  build  the  Aswan  dam  threatened  the  second  pillar, 
economic  development.  Wishington  always  had  a  sense  of 
superiority  in  her  economic  resources.  They  were  used  as  a 
large  carrot  for  developing  nations  to  follow  the  V^stern  line. 


of  the  negotiations,  after  months  of  diplomacy  by  American 
representat i ves. 

20 

Robert  H.  Ferrell,  The  Eisenhower  Diaries,  p.  319. 
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But  Moscow  began  economic  aid.  coupled  with  less  restrictive 

payment  terms  in  late  1954,  threatening  Mwr  ica's  self  perceived 

21 

monopoly  on  development.  By  the  end  of  1956,  Nasser  not  only 

rid  himself  of  the  British  presence,  but  expanded  his  sources 

for  foreign  economic  and  military  assistance.  Egypt's 

"positive  neutralism*,  the  basis  of  Nasser's  foreign  policy 

success  and  regional  popularity,  was  also  the  key  justification 

22 

to  his  own  domestic  political  stability.  The  American 

administration  saw  it  as  a  practical  political  move  on  Nasser's 
23 

part.  But  when  America's  relation  with  Israel  was  added  into 
the  equation.  Egyptian  neutralism  quickly  leaned  towards  the 
Soviet  Union. 

By  March  1956,  it  became  apparent  to  the  Administration 
that  Nasser  would  not  be  co-opted  to  support  American  interests. 
Eisenhower*  began  to  identify  Nasser  himself  as  a  threat: 


Kaufman,  Trade  and  Aid.  Chapter  4. 

22 

Hrair  R.  Oekmejian.  Egypt  Under  Nasir:  A  Study  in 
Political  Dynamics  (Albany.  N.Y. .  1971)  p.  40.  Throughout 
1955,  as  Nasir's  foreign  policy  successes  increased,  internal 
Egyptian  opposition  to  his  regime  decreased. 

23 

H.  W.  Brandis,  "VAhat  Eisenhower  and  Dulles  Saw  in 
Nasser",  Amer  ican-Arab  Affairs.  #17,  Sumner  1966.  Also,  in 
Brandis,  Specter  of  Neutralism,  parts  I  and  II.  the  author 
concludes  that  neither  Dulles  or  Eisenhower  were  hostile  to 
neutral  ism  providing  it  did  not  run  counter  to  U.S.  interests. 
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A  fundamantal  problem  is  the  growing  airbition  of 
Nasser,  the  sense  of  power  he  has  gained  out  of  his 
associations  with  the  Soviets,  his  belief  that  he  can 
emerge  as  the  true  leader  of  the  entire  Arab  world... 

Because  of  this,  I  suggested  to  the  State  Department 
that  we  begin  to  build  up  some  other  indi  v*idual .  . .  in  the 
thought  that  mutually  antagonistic  personal  anbitions 
might  disrupt  the  aggressive  plans  that  Nasser  is 
ev i den  1 1 y  deve loping... 


Eisenhower  and  Dulles  did  not  see  him  as  a  Soviet  stooge,  but 
neither  could  they  confidently  determine  his  basic  political 
orientations.  Nasser  was  his  own  man,  but  for  how  long?  The 

Administration  began  to  look  to  the  conservat  i  ve  Arab  leaders  to 

2S 

rally  a  pro-\Mbst  bloc  of  Arab  states.  The  global  strategy 
of  the  Cold  \AAr  was  being  applied  at  the  regional  level.  Nasser 
was  to  be  isolated  and  his  revolution  contained.  This  would 
require  ^shington  to  enter  the  under  currents  of  Arab  politics 
at  a  time  vyhen  the  foundations  of  these  regimes  foundat  ions  were 
dramatically  changing. 

Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia  were  aligned  against  Iraq's  bid  for 
regional  Arab  leadership.  The  Saudi  position  in  1956  was  based 
on  historical  and  contemporary  cons i derat  ions.  Tradi t ional ly  at 


24 

Quoted  in  Brandis'.  Specter  of  Neutralism,  p.  323. 

25 

Ibid  #19.  Eisenhower's  choice  as  an  alternative  to 
Nasir  would  be  King  Saud  of  Saudi  Arabia.  According  to  Neff. 
Whrr iors  at  Suez.  p.317,  American  organization  of  Arab  states  in 
opposition  to  Nasir  began  in  October  1956. 
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odds  with  ths  Hashemits  monarchies  of  Iraq  and  Jordan,  King  Saud 

wished  to  contain  Iraqi  aspirations  of  being  the  leader  of  the 

Arab  states.  The  Iraqi,  Saudi,  and  Egyptian  governments 

competed  for  regional  predominance  and  at  tines  outright 

control,  of  Syria  and  Jordan.  There  was  also  friction  between 

Saudi  Arabia  and  Br i tain.  The  Saudis  chal lenged  Br i t ish  efforts 

to  control  the  Gulf  in  the  1920s.  In  1955,  after  a  two  year 

dispute  and  Saudi  occupation,  the  British  took  the  Burami  Oasis. 

King  Saud  countered  with  support  to  tribal  leaders  threatening 

2t 

the  British  position  in  YfHnsn.  Both  Saudi  Arabia  and  Egypt 
attacked  the  Iraqi  all  iance  wi  th  Br  i  tai  n  as  remnants  of  imperial 
control . 

The  Uni  ted  States  was  strategical ly  al igned  wi  th  Britain, 
yet  a  regional  proponent  of  Riyadh.  It  was  also  ironic  in  that 
it  was  Saudi,  oil  that  Vikshington  sought  to  secure,  primarily  for 
Yfcstern  European  use.  Wtiie  Iraq  had  her  patron,  Saudi  Arabia 
was  being  courted  by  Amsrica.  Egypt  had  yet  to  confirm  her 
global  partner.  Past  experience  and  Anglo-1 raqi  relations 
excluded  Britain.  Border  problems  with  Israel  excluded  the 
United  States.  But  the  Suez  invasion  and  Moscow's  subsequent 

26 

The  clash  of  national,  regional  and  international 
interests  regarding  Amar ican-Saudi  and  Anglo-Amer ican  interests 
and  relations  are  addressed  in  Oavis  Lesch's,  Syria  and  the 
United  States:  Eisenhower's  Cold  Yfar  in  the  Middle  East 
(W»stview  Press,  1992),  p.  129-32. 
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support  provided  Nasser  the  iirpetus  to  move  closer  to  the 
Soviets.  Such  a  move  was  also  not  inconsistent  with  Egypt's 
internal  policies. 

Following  Bangdung,  socialist  dogma  became  more  frequent 

in  Nasser's  speeches.  Throughout  1955,  capitalism  came  under 

27 

increasing  attack  by  the  government.  The  Egyptian 

constitution  of  January  1956,  institutionalized  a  mixed 

28 

socialist-capitalist  economy.  After  its  publication,  some 

Comnunist  Party  metibers  were  released,  although  the  Egyptian 

regime  remained  suspicious  of  the  Party.  With  the 

nationalization  of  the  Canal  and  the  beginning  of  the  Suez 

crisis,  Nasser  mobilized  all  the  forces  he  could.  The  Egyptian 

Corrmunist  Party  praised  Nasser's  actions  for  moving  Egypt's 

revolution  to  a  "higher  plane*  which  they  contended  was  possible 

by  the  economic  ^nd  political  support  of  a  'reinvigorated* 
29 

socialist  camp.  With  the  Tripartite  attack  in  October,  more 
left  wing  critics  of  the  regime  were  released  from  confinement 
and  used  to  organize  and  fight  in  Port  Sa'id.  By  the  end  of 
Suez,  many  of  the  Egyptian  radical  left  were  out  of  prison, 

27 

For  discussion  of  anti-capitalist  measures,  see  Charles 
Issawi,  Egypt  in  Revolution,  p.  52-3. 

28 

Dekmajian,  Egypt  Under  Nasir.  p.127. 

29 

M.  S.  Agwani,  Comnunism  in  the  Arab  East  (India,  1969), 

p.  80. 
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being  incorporated  into  goverrunant  ministries,  and  establishing 
party  contacts  in  other  Arab  countries. 

The  left  wing  political  parties  of  the  Arab  East  conprised 
the  majority  of  the  radical  nationalists  and  grew  in  popularity 
during  the  1950s.  Two  of  the  most  inportant  would  be  the  Ba'th 
Socialist  Party  and  the  Conmunist  Party.  The  Ba'th  was  strongly 
anti-\^st.  It  considered  \Abstern  inperialism  to  be  the  cause  of 
contemporary  Arab  divisions,  the  existence  of  Israel,  and  the 
perpetuation  of  the  old  social  status  quo.  It  founder.  Michael 
Aflaq,  was  also  the  author  of  Pan-Arabism,  advocating  the  unity 
of  Arab  states  into  one  nation.  The  Ba'th  and  Conmunist  parties 
were  not  instantly  successful.  They  did  not  control  the 
government  bureaucracies  or  satisfy  the  skepticism  of  the 
conmarcial  classes  in  regards  to  domestic  policies.  The  Ba'th 
and  the  corprunists  would  overcome  this  handicap  by  allying 
themselves  against  the  conservatives,  a  pract ice  v^ich  increased 
their  power  and  eventually  their  suspicions  of  each  other.  As 
the  Arab  East  became  increasingly  anti-Vibst,  the  left  would 
capitalize  on  their  Soviet  contacts,  declaring  political 
neutralism  in  the  Cold  Wkr . 

Nasser  was  also  willing  to  use  the  Cold  \AAr  rivalry  to  his 
advantage,  which  alarmed  both  Eisenhower  and  Dulles  as  early  as 
1955.  Egypt's  increasing  socialism  during  1956.  added  to 
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suspicions  in  ths  Wiite  House  that  Nasser  was  slowly  becoming 


entrapped  by  Soviet  advisors  who  would  subvert  and  dominate 
affairs  in  Egypt.  lAhshington's  concerns  about  Nasser,  were  the 
mirror  image  of  the  radical  nationalists  about  IMtsterr  advisors. 
Yet  Dulles  still  sought  to  ‘avoid  any  open  break  v^ich  would 

throw  Nasser  irrevocably  into  a  Soviet  satellite  status*  and 

30 

provide  him  *a  bridge  back  to  good  relations  with  the  Ybst‘. 
Despite  Nasser's  growing  estrangement  from  \hbstern  interests, 
Dulles  was  reluctant  to  forces  an  open  confrontation.  This  was 
based  off  American  observations  during  Suez,  and  popular  Arab 
reaction  towards  Britain  and  France. 

Wkshington  however,  was  in  the  process  of  inheriting 
primary  leadership  and  responsibility  to  pursue  stability  which 
entailed  containing  the  spread  of  Egypt's  revolutionary  spirit. 
Dulles  and  Eisenhoq^r  jieeded  a  means  to  confront  and  contain 
Nasser,  without  appearing  to  be  purposely  targeting  him.  The 
American  domestic  and  regional  Arabic  forces  that  the 
Administration  had  to  contend  with  would  result  in  one  of  the 
most  misunderstood  policies  of  the  Eisenhower  era. 


30 

p.  191. 


Quoted  in  Louis  and  Owen's.  Suez  and  its  Consequences. 
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Radical  Nat ional ism  and  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine 


One  of  John  Foster  Dulles'  primary  points  throughout  the 
Suez  crisis  of  1956,  mbs  to  avoid  any  action  that  would  further 
enhance  the  prestige  of  Nasser.  The  Anglo-French-lsrael i 
intervention  had  precisely  the  impact  he  feared.  Allen  Dulles. 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  concluded  that  the 
primary  result  of  the  invasion  was  a  "unanimous  revulsion*  and 

‘revival  of  age-old  hatred  of  Western  imperialism  and 

31 

colonialism*  in  the  Arab  peoples.  The  joint  attack  swelled 
regional  outrage  against  the  ^st  and  elevated  Nasser's 
popularity.  The  Suez  crisis  also  greatly  diminished  Britain's 
capability  to  promote- Wbstern  influence.  As  Iraq  would  soon 
prove,  close  associ'ation  with  London  was  now  a  serious  political 
liability  for  an  Arab  government. 

The  Administration  saw  itself  now  as  being  primarily 
responsible  for  \Abstern  interests  and  the  security  of  moderate 
regimes  in  the  Arao  East.  The  American  strategy  remained  the 
same;  to  achieve  stability.  With  Britain's  influence  reduced, 
\Ahshington  needed  a  policy  change.  Fearing  expanding  subversion 

31 

Memorandum  of  meeting  with  legislativ'e  leaders.  9  NOV 
1956,  Legislative  meeting  series.  Staff  secretary  records. 
Quoted  in  Brands,  The  Specter  of  Nationalism.  P.  280. 
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sponsored  from  Moscow  or  Cairo,  the  Wtite  House  vmnted  a  means 
to  actively  confront  both.  The  result  of  the  Administrations 
efforts  became  known  as  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine.  The  most  well 

-  ie 

knovm  function  of  the  Doctrine,  or  Resolution  117.  was  to  put 
the  Soviet  Union  on  notice  that  the  United  States  considered  the 
Arab  East  a  vital  American  interest.  Another  equally  vital 
function  was  to  stop  Nasser ‘s  expansion,  without  igniting  Arab 
emotions  similar  to  those  that  exploded  during  the  canal 
invasion.  It  is  this  second  function  in  which  the  Eisenhower 
administration  planned  to  channel  and  contain  Arab  radical 
nationalism. 

Little  changed  regarding  the  American  assessment  of  Soviet 

tactics.  \A6shington  believed  that  the  two  primary  objectives  of 

the  Kremlin  ware  to;  ‘undermine  \hhstern  political  and  military 

power  in  the  area'*’  and  ‘weaken  the  l^hst  economically  and 

strategical ly‘  by  reducing  its  access  to  oil.  The 

Administration  considered  direct  military  action  in  the  area  by 

32 

Russia  a  low  probabi I i ty.  The  focus  of  Eisenhower  and  Dulles 
sharpened  on  Egypt  and  Syria  as  the  principle  instruments  of 
instability.  Nasser  was  a  political  problem  due  to  his  mass 
popularity  and  willingness  to  use  it  against  pro-Wbst  Arab 

32 

Special  National  Intel  I igence  Est imate  11-10-56,  ‘Soviet 
Actions  in  the  Middle  East‘.  29  NOV  1956.  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Uni  ted  States,  p.  355.  (Referred  to  hereafter  as  FRUS) 
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regitms.  Syria  vmls  ineraasingly  parcaived  as  bacomirtg  a  Soviat 

satallita,  also  opaning  up  "graatar  political  and  subvarsiva 

33 

oppor tuni t ias*  in  othar  Arab  nations.  Tha  \Ahita  House's 
distinction  batwaan  Nasser's  nat ional ism  and  what  it  considered 
a  more  classical  Soviat  supported  subversion  in  Syria  was 
subtle,  yet  significant  in  tha  manner  American  power  would  be 
projected. 

Nasser  was  not  considered  a  stooge  of  Moscow.  The  problem 

was  that  his  popularity  transcended  national  boundaries  and 

could  inspire  similar  revolutions  in  Jordan.  Lebanon,  Iraq,  or 

even  Saudi  Arabia,  ^i  le  Nasser's  could  easi  I y  mobi  I  ize  support 

for  a  revolution  in  another  Arab  country,  there  was  no  guarantee 

he  could  control  the  results.  Within  the  instability  of  a 

revolt  or  coup,  Washington  feared  the  Arab  conmunists  would  gain 

the  initiative  over  the  Nasser ists,  seize  the  government,  and 

34 

pave  the  vmy  for  Soviet  domination.  Dulles  perceived  a 


”  Ibid  #2. 

34 

Though  not  specifically  stated.  Dulles  appeared  fearful 
that  Syria  and  Egypt  could  cause  a  regional  "Czech  Scenario*. 
During  his  7  JAN  1957,  testimony  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
Cormiittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Dulles  described  his  inpressions 
of  the  Czechoslovakian  crises  in  1948.  Dulles  felt  the  country 
submitted  to  a  Comnunist  Party  take  over  because  of  Russian 
troops  massed  on  the  border  at  the  time.  The  Czech  peoples  fear 
of  invasion,  particular ly  when  no  other  power  sought  to  counter 
the  external  Soviet  Threat,  was  the  principle  reason  the 
subversion  was  successful.  See  P.  13-14,  Economic  and  Mi  I i tarv 
Cooperat  ion  wi  th  Nations  in  the  General  Area  of  the  Middle  East, 
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pattern  of  plannad  coarcion  from  tha  Kramlin.  Moscow  would 


first  provida  military  and  aconomic  aid.  Thay  would  than  ansura 

tha  aid  was  control  lad  by  Soviat  synpathizars  in  tha  targat 

•  « 

country,  providing  tha  individual  with  powerful  rasourcas. 
Evantual ly  thasa  rasourcas  would  ba  usad  to  submit  tha  country 

35 

to  intarnat ional  conmunism.  control  lad  from  Moscow.  Dullas 

baliavad  Nassar  and  his  dasira  to  ‘fulfill  his  role*  would 

craata  conditions  tha  Kramlin  would  axploit. 

Syria  appaarad  to  ba  such  a  situation.  Throughout  1955 

and  most  of  1956,  consarvat i vas  strugglad  against  an  unaasy 

allianca  of  tha  socialist  Ba*th  Party  and  tha  cornnunists  for 

control  of  tha  parliament.  The  Suez  crisis  and  subsequent 

exposure  of  a  Br i t ish-l raqi  coup  attenpt,  seriously  undermined 

36 

the  popularity  of  the  conservative  Syrian  politicians. 
Particularly  after  .'Suez',  any  radical  challenge  to  a  conservative 
government  was  likely  to  generate  large  public  support  sinply  by 
espousing  anti-\^bst  positions.  As  of  Decenrber  1956  however. 


United  States  Government  Pr  int  ing  Of  f  ice.  VIAshington  D.C.  ,  1957. 


Dulles  to  Eisenhower.  20  AUG  1957,  FRUS.  P.e41. 

36 

Lesch ,  Dav i d  W.  Syria  and  the  United  States: 
Eisenhower's  Cold  Vlfer  in  the  Middle  East.  Chapters  5  and  6.  See 
also,  Abu  Jaber ,  The  Arab  Ba'th  Socialist  Party.  For 

discussion  of  Br i t ish-l raqi  intrigue  in  Syria  during  1956,  see 
Little's  “Cold  \^br  and  Covert  Action",  Middle  East  Journal . 
Winter  1990,  Vol .  44.  »1 . 
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n«ith«r  th«  socialists  nor  ths  comnunists  could  gain  supraimcy 
ovsr  the  other.  Each  used  the  inperialist  threat  as  a  political 
platform  to  rally  domestic  support.  in  trying  to  outdo  each 
other,  they  increased  the  country's  economic  and  military  ties 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  This  was  precisely  the  pattern  Dulles 
feared.  Wien  Nasser's  popularity  was  added  to  the  force  of 
ant i-\Afestern  sentiments,  the  potential  dangers  of  Wishington 
projecting  its  owwi  regional  interests  doubled. 

Eisenhower  and  Oul  les  needed  to  more  actively  support  pro- 
\Afcst  regimes,  but  could  not  appear  to  be  directly  challenging 
Nasser  and  his  ‘progressive*  Arab  nationalism.  This  concern  was 
reflected  in  a  State  Department  planning  document  recomnending 
a  new  regional  approach.  The  Bureau  of  Near  Eastern,  South 
Asian,  and  African  Aff.airs  listed  the  ‘anbitions  of  Nasser*  as 
the  first  of  threp'  factors  behind  Soviet  penetration  of  the 
region.  Reducing  Nasser's  ‘power  and  influence*  was  the  first 
of  four  requiremants  considered  necessary  for  a  new  American 
program  to  succeed.  Yet  in  order  to  mobi I ize  support  from  other 
Arab  countries,  the  Bureau  concluded  *our  actions  will  be 

largely  self  defeating  if  they  create  a  general  inpression  that 

37 

our  objective  is  to  directly  overthrow  Nasser " . 

37 

Paper  prepared  by  the  Dept  of  State  Near  Eastern  Pol  icy 
Planning  Staff,  ‘Program  to  Counter  Soviet  Penetration  of  the 
Middle  East*.  5  DEC  1956.  FRUS.  p.  383. 
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Th«  Amrican  diiamravnas  ciaar.  Nassar  was  tha  imnadiata 


thraat  to  \Abstarn  intarasts,  dua  to  tha  popularity  bahind  his 
social  as  wall  as  political  ravolution.  But  spacifically 
idanti tying  him  as  a  policy  targat  riskad  craating  popular  Arab 
raaction  against  tha  Unitad  Statas.  It  would  also  maka  it 
difficult  for  consarvativa  Arab  laadars  to  raquast  Amsrican 
assistanca  without  baing  associatad  with  a  foraign  thraat  to  tha 
Arab  nationalist  haro.  Yat  pro-Wbst  Arab  nations,  in  and  out  of 
tha  Baghdad  Pact,  wars  also  calling  on  tha  Wiita  Housa  to 
clarify  its  position  in  tha  ragion.^^  Eisanhowar,  Dulias,  and 
tha  primary  staff  in  Stata  and  Dafansa  parcaivad  tha  need  to  act 
rapidly.  If  not,  modarata  Arab  ragimas  would  be  forced  to  seek 
a  middle  ground  with  Nassar  and  tha  Soviets  to  ensure  their  own 
survival . 


Searching  for  a  Means  to  Apply  tha  Doctrine 


Since  1955,  the  Baghdad  Pact  served  as  the  principle 


In  addition  to  countries  of  the  Baghdad  Pact.  Lebanon 
and  Saudi  Arabia  were  also  seeking  stronger  assurances  of  United 
States  resolve  to  support.  See  memorandum,  'Notes  on 
President  iaI-Bipart  isan  Congressional  Leadership  Meet  ing* ,  1  JAN 
1957.  FRUS.  p.  434. 
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■M-'f  '  T  ■  •i, 


instrumnt  for  domonstrat  ing  \Mkst«rn  powar  and  reaolva.  Britain 

had  boon  tho  primary  \^atarn  poMer  in  the  Pact,  due  to 

39 

conaiatent  American  heaitation  to  become  a  full  aignatory. 

On  4  December  1956,  deapite  the  intenai f icat ion  of  anti-Britiah 
feelinga  in  the  region,  the  American  Secretary  of  Defenae 
recomnended  to  Eiaenhower  that  the  United  Statea  formally  join 
the  Pact.  Of  the  principle  reaaona.  Secretary  Wilaon  atated: 
*to  f  i  1 1  the  pol  it  ical  and  mi  iitary  vacuum”  created  by  Britain's 
decline  as  a  result  of  Suez,  to  "reinforce  the  firm  support  of 
the  U.S.”  to  the  collective  security  of  regional  conservative 
states.  Thisvwould  presumably  ‘demonstrate  to  the  Soviet  Union* 
the  resolve  of  the  United  States  to  ‘protect  the  sovereignty  and 
territorial  integrity”  of  the  Arab  states. The 
recomnandat ion  noted  the  probable  negative  reactions  that  such 
a  nove  would  generate  Hn  the  Arab  world;  but  it  also  treated 
them  as  secondary  to  the  requirement  of  sending  an  imnediate 
warning  to  the  Soviets  and  assurance  to  regional  allies. 

A  second  proposal,  generated  in  the  State  Department's 
Bureau  of  Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs  under  William 

39 

William  Stivers.  America's  Confrontation  with 
Revolutionary  Change  in  the  Middle  East  (St.  Martin's  Press, 
1986),  p.  12-13. 

Letter  from  Secretary  of  Defense(Wi  I  son)  to  the 
President,  4  DEC  1956.  Eisenhower  Library,  Staff  Secretary 
Records.  FRUS.  p.  372. 
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Rountr**.  r«ach«d  Dullas*  d«tk  th*  n«xt  day.  This  proposal 
rsjsctsd  Baghdad  Pact  mairbarship  bacausa  most  Arab  nations 
associatad  it  with  an  axtansion  of  British  control.  Could  tha 
Uni  tad  Statas  afford  to  stap  in  to  tha  British  position  in  tha 
Pact  and  not  axpact  to  ba  ragardad  as  a  naw  powar  in  an  old 
gam?  Not  in  Rountraa's  opinion.  Tha  buraau  proposad  rap  lacing 
tha  Pact  with  “A  Naw  Grouping  of  Middia  Eastarn  Statas'.  Tha 
proposal  statad: 

This  franwwork  will  hava  to  accord  with  tha  basic 
drivas  of  tha  araa-which  is  to  say  in  addition  to  baing 
ant i-Comnunist  it  will  also  hava  to  ba  ant i-inpar iai  ist 
and  pro-nat ional ist .  It  will,  also,  unfortunataly,  hava 
to  racogniza  tha  strong  anti-lsraali  santimnts  of  most  of 
tha  araa  states. . . 

Essantially  Rountraa  and  his  staff  racomrended  that  work  begin 
on  an  antiraiy  naw  organization,  larger  in  scope  than  the 

Baghdad  Pi^st.  It  specifically  excluded  Israel,  as  well  as  two 

V  ■** 

key  European  allies,  Britain  and  France.  With  an  optimistic 
inplamntat  ion  data  of  28  January  1957,  tha  proposal  risked 
failure  by  trying  to  create  a  consensus  of  conservative  Arab 
nations  in  a  short  period  of  time. 

Whatever  tha  approach  would  be  it  had  to  be  in  a  form  Arab 
allies  could  adopt,  without  fueling  radical  nationalist 

Memorandum  From  tha  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Near  Eastarn,  South  Asian,  and  African  Af fai rs(Rountrea)  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  'Revised  Proposal  for  a  New  Middle  Eastern 
Grouping”,  5  DEC  1956.  FRUS.  p.  376. 
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propaganda.  Tha  aaaanca  of  tha  problam  and  hints  of  the 
solution  were  highlighted  during  a  Decanber  7th  meeting  in  the 
State  Department; 

• 

...to  find  a  vehicle  for  meeting  the  desire  of  the 
Arab  governments,  particularly  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iraq,  for 
a  convincing  demonstration  of  U.S.  intention  to  make  its 
power  felt  in  the  area  in  a  manner  vdiich  would  not  smack 
of  inperialiam  and.  which  would  leave  the  initiative  to 
local  countries... 

Dulles  agreed  with  his  CMnn  department  that  menbership  in  the 

Baghdad  Pact  would  play  into  the  hands  of  the  nationalists;  but 

he  appeared  less  inclined  to  fol  low  Rountree's  recommendation  on 

the  Middle  East  Charter.  The  Charter  would  involve  months  if 

not  years  to  develop.  In  the  interim,  the  United  States  would 

be  without  an  instrument  to  handle  interim  problems  in  the 

region.  American  security  concerns  were  rising  as  many 

count r ies  .  were  experiencing  imnediate  economic  problems. 

Jordan.  Iraq,  and  Saudi  Arabia  were  losing  considerable  revenues 

due  to  the  closure  of  the  canal  and  destruction  of  pipeline 
43 

across  Syria.  Dulles  believed  this  could  soon  lead  to  social 
and  political  instability.  The  vehicle,  in  addition  to  being 


Inforiml  Record  of  a  Meeting.  Secretary  Dul  Ies'  Office, 
Department  of  State.  'Middle  East'.  7  DEC  1956,  FRUS.  p.  393. 

43 

See  paragraph  26.  State  Department  Operations 
Coordinating  Board  Report.  'Progress  Report  on  U.S.  Objectives 
and  Policies  With  Respect  to  the  Near  East',  released  22 
Decenber  1956,  FRUS.  p.  427. 
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quickly  obtainable,  also  naadad  tha  ability  to  distribute 
military  and  economic  support  on  short  notice  in  order  to  be 
effective. 

■  « 

Dulles  realized  any  policy  change  would  also  require 
maneuvering  through  a  gauntlet  of  U.S.  domestic  interests. 
There  was  a  risk  in  the  process  of  provoking  increased 
subversion  from  the  Soviets  or  radical  nationalists,  if  they 
perceived  that  the  American  goverrvnent  was  not  united.  Dulles 
illustrated  his  concern  to  the  American  Anbassadors  of  the 
Baghdad  Pact  countries.  He  asked  them,  'suppose  we  can't  get  a 
2/3  vote  of  Congress  to  join  the  Baghdad  Pact  without 
guaranteeing  the  same  sort  of  thing  to  Israel,  would  you  still 
want  us  to  Join?  The  (Secretary)  said  none  of  the  Mbassadors 
knew  the  answer  to  that.’  This  same  di  lemra  applied  to  the 
State  Department '»>■  'New  Middle  East  Grouping’.  Rountree's 
proposal  did  not  explain  how  the  administration  would  get 
Congress  to  support  an  organization  which  recognized  'strong 
anti-Israeli  sentiments’. 

Eisenhower  and  Dulles  decided  on  a  Congressional 
resolution,  which  would  eventually  be  known  as  the  Eisenhower 
Doctrine.  It  would  demonstrate,  with  Congressional  support. 

Memorandum  of  a  Telephone  Conversation  Between  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  State,  6  Decenber  1956.  FRUS.  p. 
390. 
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Aimrican  determination  to  bolster  the  military  defense 
capabi  I  ities  and  economies  of  countries  vd^ose  governments  showed 

a  determinat  ion  to  conbat  Comnunist  infiltration*/^  This  would 

-  -« 

be  the  equivalent  of  a  comnitment  to  promote  stability  in  the 

region  by  containing  subversion  or  reducing  external  political 

coercion  from  Egypt  or  Syria.  Being  a  bi-*lateral  policy. 

between  the  United  States  and  the  country  requesting  support. 

the  Wtite  House  hoped  to  avoid  placing  a  stigma  on  pro-\Abst 

Arab  governments  which  radical  nationalist  propaganda  could 

label  as  lackeys  of  imperialism.  It  also  kept  the  United  States 

away  from  being  formally  associated  with  an  organization  that 

could  be  accused  of  "supporting*  or  "threatening*  the  security 

4fi 

interests  of  Israel.  Within  the  next  90  days,  the  Doctrine 
would  be  worded  to  pass  a  Congressional  vote  and  at  the  same 
time  give  the  admifristrat ion  a  capability  to  intervene  quickly 
in  different  types  of  conflicts. 

Rhetoric  and  Continuity  in  Strategy 

In  addition  to  placating  popular  anti-Wbstern  sentiments 

Memorandum  of  Conversation  Between  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  Senator  Knowland.  8  DEC  1956.  FRUS.  p.  397. 

46 

Memorandum  of  Telephone  Conversation  Between  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  State.  8  DEC  1956,  FRUS.  p.  394. 
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•Sainst  a  more  interventionist  American  rote,  the  administrat  ion 
needed  to  sell  its  increased  involvement  to  Congress.  Rountree 
sunned  up  the  administration's  domestic  legislative  strategy  in 
a  memorandum  to  Dulles: 

Comainist  inperialism  is  a  clear  and  present  danger 
and  is  so  recognized  by  the  American  people  and  their 
representatives  in  Congress.  consider  it  unlikely  that 
the  latter  would  approve  a  resolution  not  aimed 
specifically  at  Coimunist  inperialism... 

In  the  text  of  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine,  comnunist  inperialism 

was  transcribed  to  international  connunism,  which  reflected 

Dulles'  consistent  concerns  of  the  Soviets  using  the  radical 

nationalists.  In  Dulles'  mind.  Moscow's  ultimate  plan  was  to 

subjugate  the  Middle  Eastern  states,  as  it  had  done  to  those  in 

Eastern  Europe.  By  painting  the  doctrine  as  a  fight  against 

communism.  the  White  House  reduced  the  possibility  of 

congressional  reje^ion.  Not  even  the  administration's  sharpest 

policy  critics  wanted  to  appear  "soft  on  connunism*.  It  also 

avoided  explaining  to  Congress  vAiy  the  administration  was 

confronting  nationalism,  particularly  after  trying  to  co-opt 

Nasser  the  previous  three  years.  This  would  have  been  an 

admission  of  failed  foreign  policy.  It  would  also  avoided 


Memorandum  From  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Political  Affairs  (Murphy)  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  'Proposed 
Joint  Resolution  of  Congress  Regarding  the  Middle  East*,  15  DEC 
1956.  Drafted  by  Rountree  and  WIkins.  FRUS.  p.  410. 
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•xposing  the  Doctrine's  pr imsry  target.  Nasser  and  the  radical 
net ional ists. 

This  inability  to  openly  clarify  the  target  of  the 

• 

resolution  created  anbiguities  however,  which  incident ly  becane 

the  source  of  questions  during  subsequent  congressional 

hearings.  Representatives  sought  to  clarify  the  resolution's 

use  of  "subversion*  and  "countries  controlled  by  international 

comnun i am" .  The  resolution  authorized  the  President: 

...to  secure  and  protect  the  territorial  integrity 
and  political  i ndependence  of  any . . . nat ion... request i ng 
such  aid  against  overt  armed  aggression  from  any  nation 
controlled  by  international  comnun i sm. . . 

During  his  testimony  before  Congress.  Dulles  affirmed  that  the 

administration  did  not  think  a  Soviet  invasion  of  the  region  was 

likely.  He  also  could  not  identify  any  Arab  nation  "controlled 

by  international  comnun ism*,  but  made  general  connections 

49 

between  the  Soviet  Union.  Egypt,  and  Syria.  Under  casual 
analysis  it  appeared  to  be  a  dramatic  but  poorly  thought  out 
policy  taken  by  Whshington.  to  combat  an  unidentifiable 
communist  threat.  But  Dulles'  answers  betrayed  the  inherent 


Excerpt  from  Resolution  117.  Quoted  in  Economic  and 
Military  Cooperation  with  Nations  in  the  General  Area  of  the 
Middle  East .  U.S.  Government  Pr int ing  Of f ice,  P.1. 

49 

See  Dulle's  7-9  JAN  1957  testimony  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Economic  and  Military  Cooperation 
with  Nations  in  the  General  Area  of  the  Middle  East.  1957. 
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strategy  of  the  rssolution.  which  wss  no  mors,  and  no  Isas,  than 


an  sxtsnsion  of  ths  previous  ten  years  of  Amrican  regional 
policy. 

Dulles  was  questioned  about  «diy  the  resolution  referred  to 
the  threat  of  ‘internal  subversion*  but  only  dealt  with  ‘overt 
armed  aggression  from  any  nation  controlled  by  international 
conminiam*.  Dulles  claimed  it  dealt  with  subversion  in 
‘substance*  by  achieving  three  things: 

First,  by  reducing  the  fear  of  opened  armed  attack, 
a  fear  which. . .encourages  the  subversive  elements  wi  thi n 
a  country  ... .second. ... i t  enables  us  to  assist  in 
military  planning,  so  that  they  (Host  government) 
will... have  q$iequate  and  loyal  and  well  equipped  and 
adequately  paid  security  forces. .. thi  rd, ...  is  to  permit 
economic  assistance... 

It  was  this  cont>ination  that  Dulles  stated  would  provide  as 
‘conplete  a  program  against  internal  subversion  as  possible*.^*’ 
The  first  'elemenf^  helped  avoid  a  ‘Czech  Scenario*,  where 
Nasserist  or  connunist  forces  might  corrbine  internal  unrest  with 
external  pressure  from  either  Egypt  or  Syria.  The  second  and 
third  elemants.  military  and  economic  assistance,  were 
continuations  of  the  Two-Pillar  development  strategy  pursued  by 
both  the  British  and  the  United  States  since  the  late  1940s. 
The  most  significant  aspect  regarding  these  two,  was  that  the 
administration  was  not  required  to  get  congressional 


SO 


Ibid  #19,  P.16. 
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authorization  bafora  comnitting  Amarican  rasourcas. 

Eiaanhowar  and  Du  I  las  raquastad  $200  million  for  aconomic 
and  military  programs.  Tha  monay  for  1957  had  alraady  baan 
appropriatad  for  such  projects  and  the  same  amounts  were 
raquastad  for  both  1958  and  1959.  Tha  key  was  not  necessarily 
tha  anount.  but  tha  change  in  tha  process.  Bafora  January  1957, 
a  Congressional  comnittaa  had  to  approve  each  project  on  an 
individual  basis.  Not  only  was  this  tima  conswning,  but  each 
action  risked  rejection  or  being  weakened  by  respective  interest 
groups.  The  resolution  let  the  administration  comni  t  funds  to 
programs  the  Wtite^  House  considered  necessary  to  halt  the 
'spread  of  international  contnunism*.  only  having  to  justify  the 
entire  program  to  Congress  during  January  of  each  year.  This 
avoided  potential  road  blocks  by  Israel's  congressional 
supporters  and  critic^  of  foreign  spending  who  previously 
blocked  or  diluted  such  aid  to  Arab  states.  It  also  gave  the 
administration  a  speed  almost  equal  to  the  Kremlin  in  providing 
aid  as  a  pol i t ical  tool  The  second  pi  I  I ar ,  that  of  regional 
military  security,  proved  to  be  the  aspect  most  modified. 

Amarican  strategy  was  now  more  concerned  in  controlling 

51 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  evolution  of  Eisenhower's 
Economic  aid  strategy  and  the  inpact  of  U.S.  domestic 
legislation,  see  Burton  Kaufman,  Trade  and  Aid:  Eisenhower's 
Foreign  Economic  Policy,  1953-1961 ,  1 982 . 
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th«  spread  of  the  radical  nationalists;  than  in  organizing  the 
region  against  a  Soviet  military  invasion.  The  concept  of 
global  containment  took  on  a  regional  character  in  the 
Eisenhower  Doctrine,  but  its  creators  did  not  necessarily  see 
the  region  purely  in  Cold  Vifar  terms.  The  stability  of 
conservative  Arab  regimes  was  the  inmediate  objective,  but  in 

52 

the  interest  of  evolutional  development.  The  survival  of  the 
status-quo  was  not  an  end  in  itself.  Although  the 
Administration  was  putting  Nasser  on  notice,  it  still  regarded 

"this  nat ional ism  as  an  inevitable  development  which  should  be 

S3 

channeled,  not  opposed*.  Eisenhower  and  Dulles,  while  more 
skeptical  of  Nasser  than  before,  were  in  fact  unchanged 
regarding  the  Arab  revolution.  But  Whshington's  increased 
responsibility  for  VVhstern  concerns  required  the  administration 
to  act  on  Amer  ican 'Tntefests.  not  the  radical  nationalists.  The 
next  seventeen  months  would  prove  that  as  Nasser  sought  to 
expand  his  role,  which  required  political  turmoil,  \AAshington 


The  theory  and  assumptions  predominantly  adopted  by  the 
Eisenhower  ackninistrat  ion  and  their  applications  in  the  fight 
against  the  spread  of  Communism  are  best  illustrated  in  Millikan 


and  Rostow,  A  Proposal : 


to  an  Effective  Forei; 


Po  I  i  c\ 


1957.  It  is  almost  identical,  if  not  simply  a  continuation  of 


earlier  British  and  American  development  philosophies. 


Operations  Coordinating  Board  Report,  ’Progress  Report 
on  U.S.  Objectives  and  Policies  with  Respect  to  the  Near 
East (NSC  5428)’,  FRUS.  p.  424. 
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would  raspond  to  r«-«stablish  stability. 

Tha  Housa  of  Raprasantat i vas  passad  tha  Eisanho««ar 
Doctrina  on  30  January  1957,  fol lowod  by  tha  Sanata  on  5  March. 

•  ia 

Wtila  lagislators  changad  tha  basic  outlina  of  tha  Wiite  Housa 
draft,  Eisanhowar  and  Oul las  obtainad  thair  assantial  alamant.^^ 
Tha  Prasidant  could  provida  military  and  aconomic  aid  without 
just i fying  aach  individual  raquiramant  undar  tha  raqui ramants  of 
tha  1954  Mutual  Sacurity  Act.  With  tha  domastic  actions  naariy 
conplata,  tha  ragional  ramifications  wars  about  to  bagin.  Tha 
first  tast  of  tha  Eisanhowar  Doctrine  was  to  coma  in  Jordan,  a 
country  usually  of ^secondary  inportanca  to  Wishington.  The 
events  of  Apr  i  I  1957,  would  bagin  a  regional  Cold  ^r  within  the 
context  of  the  global  Cold  Whr.  between  Cairo  and  \AAshington. 


The  final  House  and  Senate  versions  were  assent iai ly  the 
same  as  the  original  draft  submitted  5  JAN  1957.  The  most 
substantive  changes  were;  the  Administration  had  to  justify  its 
expenditures  every  July,  in  addition  to  January,  and  that  no 
more  above  the  S200  million  could  be  spent  without  special 
approval  by  Congress.  For  adopted  Resolutions,  see  Amer lean 
Foreign  Policy.  Current  Documents,  1957.  Pg.  816  and  829. 
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1 1 1 

The  Eis»nhowr  Doctrina  in  Jordan:  1957 

-  '« 

Prior  to  February  1957,  Dulles  was  not  amenable  to 
corrmitting  American  resources  to  Jordan.  As  late  as  24  Decenber 
1956,  the  British  Anbassador  to  >Afcshington  observed  that  in 
Dulles'  view,  "the  brutal  fact  wss  that  Jordan  had  no 
justification  as  a  state". Dulles  was  not  alone  in  this 
opinion.  Few  observers  at  the  time  thought  the  kingdom  would 
survive  the  social  .and  political  upheavals  in  the  Arab  East. 
Hussein's  ability  to  survive  however,  would  surpass  the 
expectations  of  his  allies  and  adversaries.  Supported  by 
resources  provided  under  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine,  his  actions  in 
early  1957  would  establish  an  opposition  to  Nasser  that  had  thus 
far  eluded  the  American  administration.  The  King  would  use  a 
political  attack  against  the  Jordanian  radical  nationalists, 
similar  to  the  Administration's  sales  strategy  of  the  Doctrine 
with  Congress.  This  stalled  his  opponents  long  enough  for  the 
King  to  secure  his  own  position,  achieving  to  what  amounted  to 
a  counter -coup. 

Quoted  in  Uriel  Dann.  King  Hussein  and  the  Challenge  of 
Radical  Nationalism  (Oxford,  1989),  p.  47. 
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Jordan:  Tvkd  Conc«pts  of  Nationalism.  On*  Country 

On  15  Decairber  1956.  The  New  York  Timas  carried  an 

• 

interview  with  Jordan's  Premier  Sulayimn  Nabulsi.  'Jordan 

cannot  live  forever  as  Jordan,*  he  proclaimad.  'It  must  be 

connected  mi  I  i  tar  i  ly,  economical  ly  and  political  ly'  wi  th  another 

S6 

Arab  state,  presumably  Syria.  In  a  political  maeting  five 
days  latter.  Nabulsi  praised  Nasser  for  thirty  minutes  without 
mentioning  Hussein  or  Jordan. The  Premier  did  not  elaborate 
on  vbat  would  be  his  King's  role  in  the  eventual  confederation. 
Such  was  the  attitude  of  the  country's  highest  elected  official . 
who  was  also  the  Chairman  of  the  national  socialist  party. 
Since  the  October  1956  elections.  The  nationalist  socialists  and 
their  coalition  had  controlled  75%  of  parliament.  Nabulsi 's 
seven  menber  cabinet  irfcluded  the  first  known  comnunist  to  hold 
such  a  high  level  government  position  in  the  Arab  world. 
Another  mstrber ,  the  Minister  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Abdallah  Rimawi ,  was  also  secretary  of  the  Jordanian  Ba'th 
party. 

Nabulsi 's  remarks  came  five  days  after  he  manipulated  the 
Ibid  #1 .  p.  45. 

George  M.  Haddad,  Revolutions  and  Military  Rule  in  the 
Middle  East:  The  Arab  States.  Part  I  (University  of  California 
Press.  1971),  p.  498. 
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withdratMBi  of  an  Iraqi  arnry  brigada  from  Eaat  Jordan.  Iraqi. 
Syrian,  and  Saudi  unita  had  baan  aant  during  tha  Suaz  criaia  to 
countar  a  potantial  iaraaii  invaaion.  but  naithar  Damaacua  nor 
Riyadh  had  baan  aakad  to  racall  thair  forcaa.  Nabulai  waa 
against  praaanea  of  Iraqi  troops  from  tha  start;  ha 
daclarad  thair  praaanea  illagal  bacauaa  Baghdad  was  not  a 
signatory  of  tha  tripartita  pact  batwaan  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Jordan.^*  Nabulai  did  not  axplain  why  Saudi  forcaa  wars  al lowad 
to  stay,  nor  did  ha  saak  tha  King's  approval.  On  10  Dacanbar, 
tha  Iraqi  brigada  and  i  ta  Cotmatndar .  Brigadar  Ganaral  Qassim, 

59 

laft  Jordan.  Jordan's  civilian  govarnmant  had  laft  almost 
3,000  Syrian  troops  within  a  45  minuta  truck  rida  to  ^nmn. 

King  Hussain  had  baan  forcad  to  hold  a  I  act  ions  in  October 
1956.  Tha  Jordanian  Ba'th  and  tha  conmunists  had  organized 
several  damonstrat fbns  Wiich  had  paralyzed  his  govarnmant.  Tha 
organizers  ware  supported  in  nunbars  by  tha  socialists  and 


Ibid  #  3,  p.  497. 


Qassim  would  eventually  lead  the  coup  in  Iraq  on  14  July 
1958  and  tha  Hashemite  monarchy  in  Iraq.  During  his  units  tour 
in  Jordan  ha  reportedly  passed  his  intentions  to  stage  a  coup  to 
Colonel  Bizri  of  the  Syrian  army.  See  Haddad's.  Revolutions  and 
Military  Rule  in  the  Middle  East .  p .  544 . 
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financed  by  Cairo  and  Saudi  Arabia.^**  Once  Nabulsi's  party 
gained  office,  there  was  a  struggle  between  the  two  elements  of 
governmsnt:  the  parliament  and  the  monarchy.  The  army. 
Hussein's  source  of  power,  was  becoming  increasingly  political 
just  like  its  counterparts  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  Bedouin 
units  were  strongly  loyal  to  the  King;  however,  army 
headquarters  in  Animn  and  units  commnded  and  staffed  by 
officers  frem  the  urban  areas  were  less  reliable.  These 
elements  formad  the  basis  of  Jordan's  own  "Free  Officers*,  led 
by  the  Arrqy  Chief  of  Staff,  thirty-four  year  old  General  Abu 
Nuwer.  Only  a  majisr  months  before,  he  gained  the  Monarch's 
confidence  and  subsequent  rank  as  Hussein's  aide  during  the 
turbulent  year  of  1956.  As  Chief  of  Staff,  he  ensured  that  his 
own  man  were  placed  in  influential  military  positions; 
simultaneously  trying  to  lessen  the  resentment  of  the  bedouin 
officers  and  growing  suspicions  of  the  King.  But  there  was 
little  question  of  Nuwar's  loyalty.  Vihen  the  moment  came  to 
choose  between  the  monarch  or  radical  nationalists.  Nuwar 
readily  opted  for  the  latter. 
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Agwani,  Comnunism  in  the  Arab  East,  p.  150.  Through  the 
end  of  1956.  King  Saud's  act  ions  were  paral  lei  toNasir's.  This 
VAS  to  damage  the  positions  of  Iraq  and  Britain  more  than  to 
enhance  that  of  Nasir.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Suez  crisis 
and  Nasir's  soaring  popularity,  that  Saud  appears  to  realize 
Saudi  Arabia  was  not  iirmune  to  the  same  methods  of  subversion. 
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Prior  to  tho  October  1956  e loot  ions,  the  national 


socialists,  the  Bs'th.  and  ths  comnunists  had  cal  lad  for  the 

termination  of  the  Anglo-Jordanian  Treaty.  To  replace  British 

subsidies  associated  with  the  treaty,  the  Ba'th  advocated 

economic  ties  with  Egypt  and  Syria  while  the  comnunist  front 

chanpioned  the  benefits  of  Soviet  aid;  neither  masked  their 

anti-monarchy  sentimants.  Until  a  greater  Arab  federation  could 

be  achieved.  Nabuisi's  socialists  tolerated  a  constitutional 

monarchy.  This  relation  worked  as  long  as  the  country's 

direction  was  pro-Egypt  and  Syria,  suspicious  of  Iraq,  and 

61 

synpathetic  to  the  Soviet  Union.  All  three  Jordanian  parties 
endorsed  a  proposal  made  by  Egypt.  Syria,  and  Saudi  Arabia  that 
they  would  replace  the  British  subsidy.  Wien  the  Anglo- 
Jordanian  Treaty  termihated  on  13  March  1957.  Hussein  would  rely 
financially  on  his'’^three  Arab  neighbors. 

Once  Cairo  and  Damascus  controlled  a  large  portion  of 
Jordan's  budget,  the  balance  of  power  would  tip  to  Nabulsi  end 
the  cabinet.  Hussein  realized  this  and  looked  for  assistance 
from  the  United  States  in  OecenPer  1956.  but  Dulles'  response 
was  cool.  The  only  thing  the  Secretary  of  State  offered  was  to 
keep  the  ruler's  entire  request  for  Amarican  assistance 


Dann .  King  Hussein  and  the  Challenge  of  Radical 
Nat ional ism,  p.  42. 
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confidential.  Ha  told  the  King  that  Vihshington  ««as  not  happy 
with  the  direction  Nabulsi  vms  taking,  and  needed  to  see  'Jordan 

maintain  strong  ties  with  the  \%st  if  Jordan's  economic  needs 

•  ■« 
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(ware)  to  be  met*.  In  other  words,  if  Hussein  wanted 

American  help,  he  would  have  to  prove  himaelf  first. 

On  16  January  1957.  the  British  confirmed  they  would 
abrogate  the  Jordanian  treaty  in  March.  Hussein  was  in  Cairo 
three  days  latter  to  sign  the  Egypt ian-Saudi -Syr i an  offer,  but 
-te  was  also  preparing  to  meet  Dulles'  requirements.  On  2 
February  1957,  Hussein  broadcasted  a  message  without  prior 
warning  to  Nabulsi  The  King  attacked  the  infiltration  of 
communist  influence  in  the  government,  labelling  it  as  a 
national  danger.  He  turned  the  nationalist  appeal  against  the 
radicals. 

...Arab  nationalism  is  at  the  very  present  facing  a 
peril  that  threatens  to  destroy  [Arab 
independence] ... .These  aim  at  replacing  an  inperialism 
which  no  longer  exists. .  .wi  th  an  inperialism  of  a  new 
sort...  if  we  allow  the  Comninist  doctrine  a  foothold  in 
our  country,  we  would  be  loosing  all  our  heritage  as  a 
nat ion. . . 


Though  Hussein  mentioned  no  specific  names  or  policies,  the 
cabinet  felt  compelled  to  reassure  the  public  they  were  not 

**  Dulles  to  Mallory.  24  DEC  1956.  FRUS.  p.  79. 
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Quoted  in  Richard  H.  Sanger's.  Vtfiere  the  Jordan  Flows 
(\AAshington  D.C.  ,  1963).  p.  379. 
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«4 

comnunists,  sinpiy  ardent  nationalists.  On  5  February  1957, 
aecurity  forces  loyal  to  Hussein  confiscated  comnunist 

pub  I i cat  ions  and  films,  stopped  the  inport  of  Soviet  and  Chinese 

■  1* 

journals,  and  closed  dovm  the  weekly  publication  of  the 
Jordanian  Comnunist  Party. 

Nabulsi  was  not  a  comnunist.  but  a  ba'thist.  He  and  most 
of  his  cabinet  msnbers  were  anti-\Mist  as  a  result  of  their 
nat  ional  ism  more  than  out  of  affiliation  with  Moscow.  The 
source  of  their  conflict  with  the  King  was  that  they  saw  the 
kingdom  as  a  Br i t ish  creat ion.  In  their  view,  there  was  little 
legitimacy  for  thejiation  let  alone  a  throne.  Hussein  could 
expect  the  same  from  Nasser  and  the  Syrian  regime.  Neither  were 
likely  to  tolerate  any  continued  form  of  a  monarchy  initially 
established  by  the  Brttish.  Hussein  was  also  capable  of  using 
the  same  argument  against  his  opponents,  however.  By 
associating  the  radical  nat ional ists  wi th  comnunism  and  Soviet 
inperialism,  the  King  quest ioned  the i r  legitimacy.  Hussein  was 
creating  doubt  in  the  public  as  to  who  the  better  nationalist 
was.  The  King  was  not  only  a  descendant  of  royalty,  he  was  the 
direct  descendant  of  the  first  generation  nationalists.  For  the 
first  time,  a  conservative  nationalist  was  putting  radical 


Oann,  King  Hussein  and  the  Chal  lenge  of  Arab  Radical  ism. 
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nationalists  on  tha  dafansiva. 


Tha  King's  argumant  of  comnunist  inparialism  not  only 

playad  upon  tha  faars  of  his  own  paopla,  but  diractly  lant 

itsalf  to  tha  thraat  idantifiad  in  tha  Eisanhowar  Doctrina. 

Hara  was  tha  comnunist  msnaca,  raady  to  swallow  Jordan.  Ho  did 

not  hava  to  wait  long  for  a  rasponsa.  On  6  Fabruary  Oullas 

notifiad  tha  Amar  ican  Anbassador  in  Arnnan,  Lastar  D.  Millory,  to 

“inmadiataly  inform  (tha)  King  that  wa  ara  highly  gratif  iad. . .  in 

pointing  out  (tha)  Comnunist  msnaca.  Vk  strongly  shara  his  viaw 

that  Comnunist  inparialism  posas  primary  thraat  to  tha  sound 

6S 

davalopmant  of  Arab,  nationalism".  A  naw  partnarship  was 

forged  batwaan  Du  I  las  and  Hussain. 

THE  APRIL  CRISIS 

During  March  1957.  Amnan  was  again  tha  site  of  savaral 
mass  protests.  During  tha  thraa-day  holiday  proclaimed  by  the 
cabinet,  celebrating  tha  end  of  the  AnglO'Jordanian  Treaty, 
demonstrators  choked  tha  streets  of  Amman  denouncing  imperialism 
and  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine.  On  27  March,  Hussein  mat  with  the 
Turkish  Ambassador.  The  King  acknowledged  the  potential  of 
American  assistance  and  stated  extraordinary  developments  would 

Dulles  to  Mai  lory.  FEB  1957.  FRUS.  p.  83. 
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occur  soon/*  On  1  April  1957,  Nu\Msr  announced  Jordan  could 
acquire  Soviet  arms  any  time  it  vi^ished.  The  next  day,  the 
Cabinet  voted  to  recognize  the  Soviet  Union  despite  Hussein's 
wall  known  opposition.  The  position  between  the  King  and  his 
cabinet  was  becoming  irreconcilable.  On  8  April,  the  First 
Armored  Car  Regiment  moved  from  Zarqa  to  Amran.  Finding  his 
palace  surrounded,  Hussein  angrily  confronted  his  Chief  of  Staff 
and  Premier.  The  leaders  of  the  Coup  hesitated.  Nuwar  ordered 
the  regiment  to  return.*^  On  10  April,  realizing  how  close  he 
had  come  to  being  deposed.  Hussein  dismissed  the  Nabulsi 
government. 

The  next  challenge  came  during  the  evening  of  13  April. 
Hussein  was  informed  by  his  uncle  that  officers  were  inciting 
specific  units  in  Zarqa  to  march  on  Anman  while  trying  to  send 
those  loyal  to  HuMein  on  maneuvers  in  the  desert.  Hussein 
again  confronted  Nuwar,  who  expressed  surprise  and  offered  to 
drive  to  the  Zarqa  canp  and  dispel  these  rumors.  Hussein  went 
personally,  taking  Nuwar  with  him.  On  the  road,  they 
encountered  Bedouin  units  on  their  way  to  Airman  to  investigate 

**  Mallory  to  Dulles.  29  1957.  FRUS.  p.  89. 
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Uncertainty  exists  whether  the  events  of  8  April  1957, 
were  an  actual  coordinated  attenpt  to  overthrow  Hussein,  a 
rehearsal,  or  events  initiated  by  one  or  a  few  Free  Officers. 
See  Agwani's,  Corrmunism  in  the  Arab  East,  or  Haddad's. 
Revolutions  and  Military  Rule  in  the  Middle  East. 
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rumors  that  ths  King  had  baan  killad.  Wtan  Hussain  appaarad  tha 
soldiars  chaarad.  Upon  saaing  NuvMsr  thay  askad  Hussain's 
parmission  to  kill  tha  Chiaf  of  Staff.  Tha  King  sant  Nuvwar  back 
to  tha  palaca.  ralliad  his  forcas  at  Zarqa,  and  ansurad  Nuwar's 
cliqua  of  officars  vxara  ranovad.  Tha  naxt  morning  Nuvmr  and  his 
family  vmra  ascortad  to  tha  Syrian  bordar. 

Early  on  14  April.  Hussain  laarnad  that  tha  Syrian  brigada 
was  praparing  to  mova  towards  Amnan.  During  tha  night  of  15 
April,  aftar  racaiving  parmission  from  King  Saud  to  placa  tha 
Saudi  brigada  undar  Jordanian  commnd.  Hussain  informed 
Prasidant  Quwatii  that  any  mova  by  Syrian  troops  would  ba 
opposed  by  force.  Tha  President  told  Hussain  that  he  was  sure 
it  was  only  a  night  maneuver,  but  ha  would  order  his  troops  to 
their  barracks  imnediataly  The  threat  of  internal 
subversion  from  l^ssain's  own  army  was  now  minimal.  The 
possibility  of  a  "Czech  scenario"  using  Syrian  troops  appeared 
to  ba  contained.  Aftar  months  of  acquiescing  to  challenges  to 
his  authority.  Hussein  was  able  to  act. 

In  tha  previous  years  the  King  had  few  practical  allies. 
King  Saud  had  not  yet  recognized  Cairo  as  a  threat  to  his  own 
monarchy.  Bringing  in  Iraq,  with  its  British  stigma,  as  a 


Sanger,  VIhere  the  Jordan  Flows,  p.  385.  All  Syrian 
units  would  leave  Jordan  by  26  Miy  1957.  at  Jordan's  demand. 
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partner  in  tha  axpulsion  of  Nabuisi's  governnwnt  would  hava 
aaaociatad  Husaain  to  ^Abstarn  inpar  iai  ism.  This  «w>uld  hava 
mockad  his  salf  proclaimsd  rola  as  tha  raal  dafandar  of 
Jordanian  nationalism.  Tha  King  did  not  want  to  hand  Nabulsi  or 
Cairo  a  juat i f icat ion  for  his  ovar throw.  By  linking  tha  radical 
national iata  to  coimuniat  inpar iaI ism.  Hussain  also  connactad 
his  own  intarasts  into  tha  philosophy  bahind  tha  Eisanhowar 
Ooctrina.  Tha  King,  as  an  Arab  national  laadar.  was  making  an 
association  that  Eisanhowar  and  Dullas  could  navar  cradibly  maka 
in  tha  ragion.  Cormun i am  was  just  as  much  an  inpar  iai  ist  thraat 
to  tha  Arab  East  as  \Mbstarn  cap i ta I  ism  was  percaivad  to  be.  It 
was  the  same  association  as  the  Administration's  reference  to 
international  connunism,  but  without  the  accusation  of  Cold  \Abr 

intarasts.  Hussain  had  just  rrade  Jordan  as  a  'vital  national 

•  89 

interest  of  the  Unktad -States*  . 

EGYPT'S  LOST  OPPORTUNITY 

Throughout  the  military  conspiracies  of  8-15  April,  the 
Egyptian  government  appeared  ambivalent  regarding  events  in 
Jordan.  Nasser  was  vacillating.  Nabulsi 's  cabinet  had 


Department  of  State  Bulletin,  v.  36.  13  May  1957.  p. 

767. 
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threat jn«d  to  rasign  on  1  April  dua  to  'unconstitutional 
conduct*  by  tha  King.  Hussain  had  sant  his  ovwi  raprasantat i va 
to  Cairo,  without  tha  knowladga  of  Nabulsi.  Tha  purpose  of  the 
delegation  was  to  convince  Nasser  that  no  matter  what  Jordan's 
internal  composition  was.  Arnnan  would  stand  for  the  regional 
policies  of  Cairo. Nasser  reportedly  instructed  Nabulsi  not 
to  resign,  but  to  remain  in  place.  Hussein  appears  to  have  cast 
soma  tenpo.'ary  doubt  about  Jordan's  radical  nationalists  in 
Cairo,  similar  to  what  he  v'dwith  the  Jordanian  people.  Also. 
Nasser  probably  did  not  want  to  alarm  King  Saud  by  disposing  of 
a  fel low  monarch  at  a  time  when  Saudi  Arabia  could  lean  over  to 
the  Amer  leans. It  also  appears  Cairo  was  over  confident. 
With  the  odds  so  heavily  against  Hussein.  Nasser  probably 
thought  he  could  wait.  If  the  coup  attempts  failed,  the 
revolut  ionary  spi  r  M  would  rally  overwhelm!  ng  crowds  which  would 
sweep  Hussein  away.  Whatever  the  Egyptian  leader  was  thinking, 
by  the  time  he  became  more  involved,  it  was  too  late. 

On  April  17,  during  a  National  Security  Council  meeting. 
Allen  D'''ss  reported  that  American  intelligence  had  learned 

Dann,  King  Hussein  and  the  Challenge  of  Arab 
Rad i ca I i sm.  p.  51. 

King  Saud  had  visi  ted  \Afiishington  during  the  last  week  of 
January  1957.  when  the  American's  did  their  best  to  present 
Nasir  as  more  of  a  threat  to  the  Saudi  monarchy  than  the 
Hashemi  tes . 
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Nass«r  was  ‘extrema I y  unhappy*  and  ‘seeking  every  maans  of 

11 

reversing  the  situation  in  Jordan*.  The  Egyptian  leader  was 
also  reported  to  be  irritated  with  King  Saud,  probably  due  to 
the  Saudi  military  assistance  to  Hussein  on  the  night  of  15 
April.  Radio  Cairo  came  back  into  full  swing  on  21  April  with 
an  announcemant  from  General  Hiyari.  Hiyari,  Nuwar's 
replacemant  as  Chief  of  Staff,  requested  political  asylum  in 
Damascus.  In  a  radio  address  from  the  Syrian  capital,  Hiyari 
claimed  that  the  King,  along  with  certain  foreign  elements,  had 
master-minded  the  events  of  the  last  two  weeks  as  part  of  a  plot 

‘to  conspire  against  the  independence  of  Jordan  and  ties  with 

73 

sister  Arab  countries*.  The  next  day  Jordanian  radical 
nationalists  drafted  their  final  resolutions  to  the  King. 

The  22  April  resolutions  called  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
American  airbassador  and  arirv  attache,  rejection  of  the 
Eisenhower  Doctrine,  and  an  imnediate  federation  with  Syria.  On 
24  April  the  mob  was  formed  and  prepared  to  march,  but  a 
spokesman  from  the  Foreign  Ministry  informed  the  protest  leaders 
that  the  government  would  announce  its  decision  regarding  the 
Nablus  resolutions  on  the  next  day.  The  riots  were  delayed. 

11 

Conversat ion  between  Al len  Dul les  and  Secretary  Dul les, 
17  April  1957.  FRUS.  p.  98. 

Mallory  to  Dulles.  21  April  1957,  FRUS,  p.  100. 
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That  night  connunist  and  ba'thist  leaders  were  arrested  and  the 
police  dissolved,  their  functions  absorbed  by  the  Army.  The 
next  morning,  25  Apr i I .  all  pol i t ical  part ies  were  disbanded  and 
martial  law  inposed.  Wten  the  protesters  tried  to  assenble  the 
next  day.  most  of  their  leadership  was  broken  and  their 
organizations  declared  illegal.  The  demonstrators  were 
confronted  by  bedouin  troops  with  blackened  faces  to  avoid 
recognition  should  they  have  to  fire  into  the  crowds.  There  was 
no  popular  revolt  in  Amman  that  day. 

It  was  not  until  Cairo  came  back  publicly  into  the  game 
and  tried  to  force  a  popular  revolt  that  VAAshington  felt 
corrpelled  to  openly  declare  its  support  for  Hussein.  On  24 
April,  the  Sixth  fleet  was  dispatched  to  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  under  the  authority  of  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine. 
The  Resolution's  applicability  was  a  matter  of  confusion  in  the 
State  Department  up  to  14  April.^^  On  23  April,  the  Secretary 
of  State  expanded  the  reach  of  the  Resolution.  To  Dulles,  the 
Doctrine  was.  "an  attitude,  a  point  of  view,  a  state  of  mind*. 
In  the  case  of  Jordan.  Dulles  stated  the  Doctrine  was  to  help 
Hussein  keep  his  country  from  falling  ’under  the  domination  of 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  meeting  with  the 
British  Arrbassador ,  stated  that  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine  would 
not  apply  because  Jordan's  problems  were  essentially  internal. 
There  was  no  overt  aggression  from  states  controlled  by 
international  communism.  FRUS.  p.  93. 
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other  count r ies  which. . .work  contrary  to  what  the  King  conaidara 

the  beat  intereata  of  hia  country*.^^  There  wea  no  mention  of 

international  comnuniam.  The  Secretary  waa  apeaking  of  Cairo. 

•  « 

not  Moacow.  \Mthin  twenty-four  houra  however,  during  a  State 

Department  news  conference,  international  cocnruniam.  not  radical 

national iam,  became  the  aource  of  the  threat  againat  Huaaein. 

The  awitch  back  to  identifying  comniniam  aa  the  aource  of 

inatabi I i ty  waa  a  juat i f icat ion.  not  an  analyaia.  Huaaein  ati 1 1 

had  to  eatabiiah  hia  own  credential  a  aa  an  Arab  national!  at. 

The  King  baaed  hia  actiona  on  aaving  Jordan  from  corrmuniam,  not 

Egypt.  He  could  not  afford  to  be  perceived  aa  America'a  lackey. 

He  would  in  fact  never  make  an  outright  public  endorsement  of 

the  Eiaenhower  Doctrine.  Eitbracing  the  Doctrine  was  not  a 

requirement  however,  containing  Naaaer  waa.  During  the  laat 

week  of  April.  Dulhea  waa  alao  concerned  that  too  much  aupport 

76 

would  be  an  enbarraaament  to  Huaaein.  He  preferred  aaaiating 
Jordan  via  Saudi  Arabia  or  other  atatea  to  avoid  the  inpreaaion 
of  strong  \Abstern  ties.  Yet,  by  the  end  of  June  1957.  the 
Uni  ted  States  was  providing  $30  million  in  economic  and  mi  I i tary 


Statement  by  Dulles  at  News  conference,  23  April  1957. 
Quoted  in  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations.  1957,  p.  231. 

76 

Phone  conversation  between  Eisenhower  and  Dulles.  25 
Apri I  1957,  FRUS.  p.  109. 
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aid.  alnost  the  annual  aum  of  tha  pravious  British  subsidy/^ 
Two-thirds  of  this  was  aconomic  aid  from  Point  Four  funds,  and 

ail  of  it  was  administarad  undar  tha  lass  binding  procass  of  the 

- 

Eisanhowar  Doctrine. 

Hussain's  victory  resulted  from  his  cam  actions  more  than 
the  support  ha  received  f rom  \Mishington.  however.  \hhshington‘s 
execution  of  the  Doctrine  and  its  related  actions  were  actually 
anti-ci  imatic.  Hussein  had  already  outmaneuvered  and  beaten  his 
domastic  opponents,  although  the  presence  of  the  6th  Fleet  and 
Amarican  guarantees  certainly  would  have  to  be  weighed  by  Cairo 
and  Damascus  if  they  contenplated  further  intimidation  with 
troops,  as  they  had  done  on  15  April.  The  Doctrine  clearly 
helped  in  terms  of  providing  Hussein  an  option,  however.  VAhen 
he  appeared  to  have  no  allies.  \Abshington  had  given  him  support 
with  conditions.  Hlussd'in  had  to  gain  control  on  his  own.  Once 
he  displayed  his  determination  to  establish  his  authority,  the 
United  States  reciprocated  with  support.  Ironically,  in  only 
four  months.  Hussein  went  from  having  no  future  to  being  the 
first  to  deal  a  real  set-back  to  Nasser,  renoving  some  of  the 
aura  surrounding  the  force  of  radical  nationalism. 

Hussein's  success  was  also  a  model  victory  of  sorts  to 

Excerpts  from  News  Conference  Comments  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.  2  July  1957,  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations, 
1957.  p.  233. 
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\Afcshington.  On  th«  surfac*.  th«  strategy  behind  the  Eisenhower 
Doctrine  appeared  to  be  working.  The  spirit  of  the  Resolution 
vwas  in  fact  to  assist  efforts  against  subversion  and  not  for  the 
United  States  to  do  it  alone.  By  taking  limited  actions,  the 
Administration  had  supported  a  "re-birth"  of  conservative  Arab 
nationalism  in  Jordan,  without  igniting  the  emotions  of  Suez. 
Unfortunately,  the  Wtite  House  wes  about  to  forget  some  of  the 
basic  lessons  it  had  learned.  As  the  end  of  1957  approached, 
the  inherently  reactive  and  defensive  nature  of  the  Eisenhower 
Doctrine  would  be  replaced  for  a  proactive  policy  in  Syria.  The 
results  would  not  be  as  positive  as  in  Jordan. 
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IV 


Syria  1957:  Forg«tting  Lassons  L»«rn<cl 

King  Hussain's  succass  in  tha  April  1957  provad  that  tha 
powar  of  tha  radical  nationalists  could  ba  tanparad.  For  tha 
naxt  thraa  months  Hussain  continuad  to  attack  publicly  tha 
ragimas  in  Cairo  and  Damascus,  labeling  tham  ‘falsa 
nationalists".  Tha  King  arguad  that  close  ties  to  Moscew  and 
tha  atheism  of  cormunism  thraatanad  tha  foundation  of  tha  Arab 
ral igious  culture.  Ha  also  contended  there  vwas  no  such  thing  as 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  neutralism,  and  that  they  had  sided  with 

7» 

Moscow  in  the  Cold  \Akr.  Radio  Cairo  countered  with 
accusations  of  its  own  against  Arnnan,  but  Nasser  himself 
remained  quiet.  AM  th~  Nasser 's  momentum  apparently  stalled. 
Mbshington  began  to  concentrate  almost  exclusively  on  what 
Dulles  parcel to  be  the  other  face  of  radical  nationalism. 

Wien  fo  rriulating  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine,  Dulles  focused 
on  Syria,  not  Egypt,  as  the  most  likely  to  become  a  Soviet 
satellite  in  the  Arab  East.  He  was  concerned  that  the  alliance 
between  the  Conmunist  and  Ba'th  parties  would  lead  to  the  latter 


Dann,  King  Hussein  and  the  Chal  lenqe  of  Arab  Radical  ism. 
Chapter  5. 


bS 


b«ing  imnipulated  and  consumsd  by  international  comrunism. 

Becauaa  of  Syria'a  cantral  location,  it  could  prova  to  ba  a 

graatar  thraat  to  \Mk8tarn  intarasts  than  Nasaar .  Dullas'  plan 

to  daal  with  such  a  situation  was  to  ‘pinch  off*  tha  country 

from  Soviat  control.  If  tha  country  was  not  contiguous  to  tha 

Soviat  Union  lika  Eastarn  Europa.  Dullas  did  not  bai lava  Msscow 

71 

would  axart  itaalf  to  maintain  Syria  as  a  satallita.  In  May 

19S7,  Vibahington  bagan  planning  to  aiiminata  tha  parcaivad  Arab 
80 

conminist  thraat. 

Tha  Wiita  Housa  approach  to  Syria  concantratad  on 
corrbatting  intarnat ional  comnunism  mora  than  radical 
nationalism.  The  American  administration  displayed  little  of 
tha  respect  it  had  previously  given  to  Nasser's  revolution  when 
developing  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine.  This  would  prove  to  ba  the 
Admini St  rat  ton's  critical  mistake  in  applying  the  ‘attitude’  of 
the  Doctrine.  By  Septenbar  1957.  ViAshington  would  create  its 
own  Suez  crisis  and  tip  tha  initiative  back  to  Cairo. 
Ironically,  Nasser  would  feel  conpelled  to  finish  what  Dulles 
started  in  Syria,  but  for  very  different  reasons. 
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Memorandum  of  conversation  between  Dulles  and  Lloyd.  10 
DEC  1956,  FRUS.  p.  73. 
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Little,  ‘Cold  \Akr  and  Covert  Action*,  p.  72. 
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Syrian  RacHoliwn:  Th«  B«‘th.  th»  Comnunists.  and  the  Army 


Dullaa  vnaa  not  alona  in  his  assassimnt  that  Syria  could 

•  « 

aasi iy  bacoma  a  Soviat  satailita.  Tha  Amarican  Anbassador  in 

Damaacua  wrota  to  Dullaa  on  17  May  1957: 

Syria  has  willfully  bacoma  [a]  basa  for  anti- 
Amarican  propaganda.  laftist  panatration  of  labor, 
sabotaga  and  Comnunist  activity  throughout  [tha] 
araa. . .  [consarvat  i  va]  opposition  <^o  sign  of 

conpatant  and  couragaous  laadarship. . . 

Thasa  intarpratat iona  wara  not  only  a  product  of  tha  currant 

administration  in  lAbahington  and  its  appointaas.  Syria  had 

long  baan  tha  cantar  of  ravolut ionary  political  action. 

attracting  tha  attantion  of  tha  Truman  administration  as  wall. 

For  almost  tan  yaars,  tha  Unitad  Statas  unsuccassful ly  tried  to 

promota  consarvat  iva  Syr  ian  pot  i  t  icians.  \Abshington's  inability 

to  simul tanaously  satisfy  Israali  and  Arab  concarns  however,  lad 

to  tha  same  pradicamant  tha  Wtita  House  axpariancad  with  Egypt 

during  1955  and  1956.  A  key  difference  batvman  Egypt  and  Syria 

though,  was  that  no  leader  with  tha  charisma  and  power  of  Nasser 

emerged  in  Damascus. 

Between  1949  and  1955.  Syria's  government  suffered  from 
chronic  instability,  having  been  overthrown  six  times  by 
military  coups.  By  1956.  the  Syrian  Arrrv  was  split  in  two 


Moose  to  Dulles.  17  May  1957.  FRUS.  p.  618. 
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priimry  blocs:  oldsr  conssrvativs  officers  with  social  roots  in 
prominent  Damascene  conmerciai  families  and  younger  officers 
from  religious  minorities  with  predominantly  rural  backgrounds. 
Inspired  by  Nasser's  success  in  Egypt  and  disillusioned  with 
Syria's  traditional  politicians,  the  younger  Syrian  officers 
were  drawn  to  the  goals  of  radical  nationalism.  Some  turned  to 
comnunism  as  an  alternative,  but  a  larger  nunrber  were  more 
attracted  to  the  doctrine  of  ‘Arab-Social  ism*  as  defined  by  the 
Ba'th  party. 

The  Syrian  Ba'th  conbined  two  popular  political  themes 

circulating  in  the  Arab  world  during  the  1950s.  The  first  of 

these  was  socialism  and  its  promise  to  reform  the  existing 

social  structure.  The  second  was  that  of  ‘Pan  Arabism*.  or  the 

82 

unification  of  all  Arab  lands  into  one  greater  Arab  nation. 
As  in  Jordan,  both^arties  found  a  comnon  domestic  enemy  in  the 
conservative  politicians.  Yet  throughout  the  early  1950s,  the 
Ba'th  could  not  win  a  majority  in  Syria's  elected  government. 
Most  of  Syria's  strong  merchant  families  distrusted  socialism. 
The  Ba'th  and  the  Corrmunists  allied  to  corrbine  their  strength 
against  the  conservat i ve  pol i t icians.  The  radical  nationalists 
recruited  and  achieved  political  influence  through  military  and 


Albert  Hourani.  A  History  of  the  Arab  Peoples 
(Cannbridge,  1991),  p.  404-407. 
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83 

civilian  officials  in  kay  govarnmant  positions.  Thay  limitad 
thamsalvas  to  foraign  affairs,  which  was  lass  aiianating  to  tha 
conmsrcial  traditions  of  tha  country.  Thair  foraign  policy  did 
find  popular  support,  promoting  similar  and  somstimas  idantical 
policias  as  Egypt:  nautrality  in  tha  Cold  Vihr .  aliminating 
Israal,  and  incraasing  political  autononv  from  tha  Mbstarn  bloc. 

Nassar's  growing  popular i ty  anhancad  tha  status  of  Syria's 
own  radical  nationalists  and  thair  ability  to  control  tha 
diraction  of  tha  country's  foraign  policy.  During  tha  Suaz 
crisis,  tha  Wiita  Housa  bacams  alarmsd  by  tha  possibility  of 
Soviat  fightar  aircraft  baing  stationad  on  airfialds  naar 

gi 

Damascus.  On  17  January  1957.  tha  Joint  Chiefs  confirmad  that 

Syria  had  racaivad  24  MIG-15  fighters.  130  T-34  battle  tanks 

85 

with  approximately  100  Soviat  technicians.  In  tha  May  1957 
elect  ions. :  tha  BaV-th  and  Conminist  Parties  coordinated  thair 
canpaign  efforts.  Using  tha  anti-Wbstarn  feelings  generated  by 
tha  Suaz  crisis,  thay  scored  thair  first  success  in  general 
elections.  Tha  Soviets  also  contributed  by  encouraging  many 
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Jaber,  The  Arab  Ba'th  Socialist  Party;  History. 
Ideology,  and  Organ izat ion.  Chapter  3. 

84 

National  Secur  i ty  Counci  I  notes.  6  1956.  Quoted  in 

Little,  p .  68 . 
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JCS  memorandum.  17  JAN  1957.  Quoted  in  Little,  p.  69. 
In  subsequent  reports  the  number  of  technicians  would  be  reduced 
to  about  50. 
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hard  line  conmunist  candidatas  to  withdraw  their  nairas,  allowing 

86 

more  Ba'thists  or  independent  socialists  to  capture  the  vote. 
The  Syrian  poiitical  left  captured  half  of  the  civilian 

♦-■ra 

goverrMrant,  but  the  previous  years  of  military  political 

involvement  eroded  the  strength  of  the  civilian  institutions. 

Real  power  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  Syrian  Ariry,  particularly  its 

intelligence  chief,  Mejor  Abd  al-Hamnid  Sarraj. 

With  a  monopoly  on  Syrian  intelligence  and  the  internal 

87 

security  apparatus.  Sarraj  was  in  a  very  powerful  position. 

He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  Nasser,  but  extended  his  influence 

through  the  Ba'th.*^  Following  the  Mey  elections,  Sarraj 

established  a  Revolutionary  Comrand  Council  modeled  after 

Egypt's.  All  but  one  of  the  eight  nwnbers  of  the  council  were 

associated  with  the  Ba.'th  or  Conminist  Parties.  The  goal  of  the 

council  was  not  toHmradiately  seize  the  government,  but  to  use 

it  as  a  front,  and  control  the  country  through  its  civilian 
89 

contacts.  It  was  this  conplexity  of  relationships  that 


Lesch,  Syria  and  the  United  States 


Sarraj 's  position  as  director  of  the  country's  security 
services  was  equivalent  to  the  authority  of  the  Directors  of  the 
American  CIA  and  FBI  corrbined. 


Patrick  Seale,  The  Struggle  For  Syria  (London,  1965),  p. 
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alarimd  \Akahington: 

Tha  [Ravolut  ionary  Cotnmnd  Council]  is  raportadly 
racaiving  support  from  Nassar .  It  plans  to  dissolva 
parliamant.  purga  tha  Army  of  rightist  alamants.  and  to 
daclara  an  irrmsdiate  union  with  Egypt.. «tha  USSR  has 
promisad  ..  support ..  .wi  th  troops  and  matarial.  if 
naadad . . . 

Tha  pattarn  of  tha  Arnv's  to  Ba'th  and  Comrunist 

Partias  wara  parallal  to  Dulles'  concerns  regarding 
international  communism.  The  previous  distinctions  Dulles  and 
Eisenhower  made  in  Jordan  regarding  Nassar ,  radical  nationalism, 
and  comrun ism  wara  becoming  increasingly  di ff icul t  to  identify. 
In  yfeshington's  opinion,  Syria  appeared  to  be  transforming  into 
a  Soviet  client  stafe. 

Tha  American  administration  felt  that  events  in  Syria 

portrayed  a  more  advanced  stage  of  subversion  and  that 

international  communism  could  very  well  prevail  over  the 

Nasser ists  and  the  Ba'thists.  On  29  April,  Eisenhower  stated 

that  if  Syria  could  be  stabilized.  "America  would  come  a  long 

91 

way  in  an  effort  to  establish  peace  in  that  troubled  area*. 
Establishing  peace  entailed  removing  the  Syrian  radical 
nationalists,  now  almost  synonymous  wi  th  the  conmunists  in  the 


Memorandum  for  the  Chairman.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
"Possible  Leftist  Coup  in  Syria".  17  JUN  1957.  Quoted  in  Lesch, 

p.  116. 
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Eisenhower,  \Afaqinq  Peace,  p.  193-194. 
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•y«s  of  th«  Administration.  Ths  probism  that  EisanhoMMr  and 
Dullas  facad.  vms  that  tha  comnunists  wara  not  yat  in  control. 
An  Amarican  attarrpt  to  ravarsa  avants  in  Damascus  would  aquata 
to  an  attack  on  tha  Ba'th.  Arab  radical  nationalism,  and 
ui t imataly  Nassar . 

Amarican  Intarvant ion:  “Suaz  in  Ravarsa* 


On  30  July  1957.  tha  Syrian  Dafansa  Ministar.  Khalid  al- 

Azm.  signad  a  $500  mi  1 1  ion  aconomic  and  mi  I  itary  agraamant  with 

Mascow.  This  apparantly  convincad  tha  Wtita  Housa  that  avants 

in  Damascus  had  gone  too  far.  On  12  August,  Sarraj  expelled 

Howard  Stone  and  two  other  American  Errbassy  enrployees  on  the 

grounds  that  they  ware-plotting  to  overthrow  tha  government  and 

replace  it  with  a  .’consarvat i va  regime.  The  plot,  code  named 

"lAAppen”,  was  consistently  exposed  to  Sarraj  by  Syrian  officers 

92 

whom  Stone  and  his  operatives  attempted  to  recruit.  The 
Syrian  Revolutionary  CkxTmand  Council  used  the  incident  to  arrest 
or  dismiss  conservative  and  moderate  political  opponents.  The 
moderate  Army  Chief  of  Staff  was  replaced  by  General  Bizri, 


For  descriptions  of  the  American  operation  code  named 
"Wkppen*,  see  lesch's,  Syria  and  the  United  States.  Eveland's, 
Ropes  of  Sand,  and  Seale's,  Struggle  for  Syria. 
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g«n«raMy  b«li«v«d  to  b«  a  connunist  synpathizer.  \Mth  a 

failure  in  the  covert  arena.  Eisenhower  and  Dulles  nrodified 

their  efforts  to  ‘pinch  off*  the  Syrian  left  by  encouraging 

•  « 

conservative  Arab  countries  to  pressure  Dannascus. 

The  purpose  of  using  Vkshington's  Arab  allies  v«s  to  try 

to  create  a  situation  vdiere  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine  could  be 

used.  Unlike  Jordan,  there  was  no  established  leader  vdio  would 

request  American  assistance  or  to  declare  that  the  country  was 

being  subverted  by  comnunism.  Due  to  the  conplexity  of 

relstions  between  the  vsrious  radical  nationalist  factions, 

VIkshington  could  not  identify  a  clear  scenario  which  would 

justify  the  Doctrine.  Dulles  advised  Eisenhower  on  20  August 

1957,  not  to  assert  that  Syria  was  controlled  by  international 

cormunism,  because  the  situation  was  ‘still  confused*  and  the 

United  States  did  '*hot  "yet  know  how  far  along  this  pattern  has 
94 

yet  gone*.  The  wording  of  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine  had 
provided  flexibility  in  responding  to  the  Jordan  crisis.  in 
Syria,  it  was  serving  as  a  straight  jacket.  The  Ba'thists  and 
the  Army  ware  quick  to  issue  public  statements  and  press 


Special  National  Intelligence  Estimate,  36.7-57,  3  SEP 
1957,  ‘Developments  in  the  Syrian  Situation*,  FRUS,  p.  675. 

Duties  to  Eisenhower.  20  AUG  1957.  FRUS,  p.  641.  The 
pattern  Dulles  referred  to  was  that  of  the  method  used  by 
international  cormunism  to  gain  control  of  a  country. 
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conferences  to  point  out  they  were  not  communists.  If 
\Atishington  intervened  they  would  look  like  the  British  and 
French  at  Suez.  If  the  Doctrine  could  not  be  inplemented  due  to 

■  -A 

Syrian  domestic  circumstances  however,  there  was  a  chance  it 
could  be  initiated  by  outside  forces. 

On  24  August  1957.  Eisenhower  dispatched  Loy  Henderson, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State,  to  Istanbul  for  a  meeting  with 
representatives  of  Iraq.  Jordan.  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Turkey.  The 
purpose  of  the  meeting  was  provide  the  material  and  funds  for  an 
intervention  initiated  and  conducted  by  one  of  the  three  Arab 

«S 

participants.  Eisenhower  believed  that  combined  military 

pressure  from  Jordan.  Syria,  and  Iraq  would  force  the  Syrian 

96 

regime  to  collapse,  if  not  overthrown  by  its  own  people.  The 
Administration  hoped  -to  rally  Syrian  conservatives  to  try  a 
counter-coup,  simitar  to  what  transpired  in  Jordan,  or  entice 
Syria  to  become  militarily  engaged  with  one  of  the  conservative 
Arab  states.  Once  engaged,  the  United  States  could  respond  to 
the  conservative  nation's  request  for  assistance  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Doctrine.  Despite  American  and  Turkish 
encouragement,  none  of  the  Arab  monarchies  would  participate. 
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Jordan.  Iraq,  and  Saudi  Arabia  agraad  that  the  Syrian  regime  was 
undesirable,  but  none  were  willing  to  openly  take  on  the  radical 

nationalists  and  face  the  potential  political  repercussions  at 

•  -<• 

home. 

The  weaknesses  of  America's  conservative  Arab  allies  were 
exposed  by  the  crisis.  One  problem  was  a  mutual  distrust 

AT 

between  Jordan, Iraq,  and  Saudi  Arabia.  None  of  them  wanted 

to  initiate  such  a  provocative  action  against  Syria  with  the 

possibility  of  being  abandoned  by  the  other  two  in  the  middle  of 

a  crisis.  This  would  leave  the  provocateur  isolated,  appearing 

to  be  the  lackey  of  American  iirper  iai  ism.  This  di  letnna  actually 

materialized  when  King  Saud  tried  to  use  the  crisis  to  bolster 

his  own  prestige  in  the  Arab  world. 

With  Nasser  apparently  out  of  the  picture,  still  quiet 

after  the  Jordan'’"  affai r ,  Saud  tried  to  assume  regional 

leadership  by  pursuing  a  diplomatic  solution.  On  10  Septenber 

1957,  the  Saudi  Anbassador  in  Damascus  said  Riyadh  would  'spare 

no  effort  to  support,  back,  and  aid'  Syria  if  it  was  the  target 
98 

of  aggression.  The  two  Hashemite  kings  were  forced  to  quickly 
follow  Saud  or  be  left  alone  on  the  side  of  the  United  States. 
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Enbassy  in  Turkey  to  Department  of  State.  3  SEP  1957, 
FRUS.  p.  670. 
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FBIS,  11  SEP  1957.  Quoted  in  Lesch,  Syria  and  the 
Uni  ted  States,  p.  174. 
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Saud's  actions  proved  to  ba  prematura.  He  alienated  Eisenhower 
and  degraded  the  appearance  of  an  Arab  conservative  alliance. 
Saud  was  also  mistaken  in  his  perception  that  Nasser  was  doing 
nothing.  Events  soon  proved  that  Nasser  had  his  own  plans. 

The  Administration's  second  try  to  bring  down  the  Syrian 
left  had  failed.  \AAshington  would  escalate  ion  again 
by  encouraging  Turkey  to  bring  pressure  on  Damascus,  using 
similar  tactics  it  had  hoped  the  Arab  monarchies  would  use.  The 
Syrian  crisis  extended  into  October  1957,  ultimately  leading  to 
open  Soviet  threats  against  Turkey  in  the  Kremlin's  support  of 
Damascus.  For  Moscow,  this  produced  a  similar  propaganda 
victory  as  the  one  achieved  during  the  Suez  crisis.  Although 
Eisenhower  and  Dulles  eventually  backed  out,  they  accomplished 
what  the  British  Prime  Minister.  Harold  MacMillan  described  as 
"Suez  in  reverse".^  Tlie  conservative  states  of  the  Arab  East 
were  forced  to  distance  themselves  temporarily  from  the  United 
States  to  avoid  mass  protests  of  American  pressure  on  Damascus. 
Even  Hussein  felt  corrpelled  to  switch  his  own  propaganda  themes 
from  chal lenging  the  nat ional ist  credibi I i ty  of  Egypt  and  Syr ia, 
to  that  of  the  Israeli  threat,  not  a  theme  of  particular  benefit 


Harold  MacMi I  Ian,  Riding  the  Storm,  1956-1959  (New  York. 
1971),  p.  279-280.  MacMillan  further  commented  that.  “If  it 
were  not  ser ious  (referring  to  the  crisis).. .it  would  be  rather 
comic" . 
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to  th«  Unitod  Statas.^**^  Despite  the  failure  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration's  actions,  its  object ives  were  not  lost.  Nasser 
would  recognize  the  threat  to  his  own  position  and  remove  the 
Syrian  Comrunists;  but  Cairo's  ultimate  objectives  were  far  from 
\Abshington's. 


Egypt  Takes  Control 


Nasser  was  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  that 
Mshington  and  Riyadh  provided  in  Septeirber  1957.  Wiile  King 
Saud  was  advancing  his  solution  to  the  Syrian  crisis,  Nasser  wes 
formulating  his  own.  On  11  Septenber  1957,  General  Bizri,  (wbo 
had  commanded  the  Syrian  brigade  which  threatened  Hussein  in 
Jordan),  and  Sarraj,  now  a  Colonel,  met  with  Nasser  in  Cairo  to 
plan  Egypt's  milit*ry  intervention  in  Syria.^**'  On  13  October 
Egypt  landed  2,000  troops  at  Latakia.  The  message  to  the  Arab 
world  was  clear.  Wiile  Saud  talked  about  resolving  the  Syrian 


Lesch,  Syria  and  the  United  States.  p.179.  In  his 
work,  Lesch  implies  that  the  Eisenhower  administ rat  ion 's  act  ions 
in  Syria  were  representative  of  Vibshington's  entire  approach  to 
the  Arab  East  during  the  late  1950s.  Wtile  this  author  agrees 
with  many  of  Lesch's  conclusions  specifically  regarding 
^^kshington's  policy  towards  Syria  in  1957,  to  treat  the  Syrian 
crisis  as  the  norm  is  an  over  sinpl i f icat ion  of  Eisenhower  and 
Dulles'  approach  to  Nasser,  radical  nationalism,  and  the  Arab 
East . 
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Seale,  The  Struggle  For  Syria,  p.  306. 
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crisis,  Nasser  vws  taking  action.  The  military  significance  of 

2,000  troops  was  minimal  if  in  fact  Syria  were  to  be  invaded  by 

an  outside  force.  The  political  victory  however,  re-affirmed 

•  « 

that  Nasser  was  the  leader  of  Arab  nationalism  in  the  Arab  East. 

There  was  little  question,  despite  Hussein's  rhetorical 

challenges  and  Saud's  professed  leadership,  that  Nasser  remained 

the  hero  of  the  Arab  revolution. 

Cairo's  intervention  surprised  everyone  but  its  planners. 

Nasser,  like  Dulles,  was  becoming  increasingly  alarmed  with  the 

growing  power  of  the  comnunists  in  Syria.  He  and  his  Syrian 

allies  had  been  unaware  of  the  depth  of  Syria's  economic 

agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  negotiated  by  Khalid  al-Azm  in 
102 

late  July.  In  August  1957,  Nasser  promised  the  Syrian 

populist  party  leader  .that  Egypt  would  not  allow  Syria  to  fall 

-  ^nj 

victim  to  a- Comnurnst  Party  take  over.  Both  the  Ba'th  and 
the  Communist  Parties  had  achieved  v^at  they  wanted  in  the 
country,  eliminating  the  Syrian  conservatives  from  const i tut ing 
a  domestic  political  threat.  The  Ba'th  Party  leaders  were  now 
beginning  to  perceive  that  they  had  been  used  by  the  communists 
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British  Embassy-Bei rut .  19  AUG  1957,  FO  371/128228. 
in  Lesch,  P.  167. 

Lesch,  Syria  and  the  United  States,  p.  182. 
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vi4to  \MDUId  soon  bscomi  too  powsrful  for  ths  Ba'th  to  fight 
alons.*^^  Ths  Bs'thists  in  ths  Syrian  Army  vwint  to  Cairo  for 
support,  w^ich  thsy  found  in  Nasasr . 

Osspits  his  om  concsrna  rsgarding  ths  comruniats,  Nasasr 
convsysd  to  ths  Unitsd  Statsa  that  It  was  ovsr  rsacting. 
During  a  discussion  with  ths  Amsrican  Anfeassador  in  Egypt  on  1 
Ssptsnbsr  1957,  Nasasr  comnsntsd  that  ths  situation  in  Syria, 
"is  much  bsttsr,  much  caimtr*  and  "thsrs  is  a  grsatsr  fasting  of 
sscur  i  ty"  Hs  ctaimad  Syria  would  not  sacrifics  its 

indspsndsncs  to  ths  Sovist  Union.  Nasasr  also  rscommndsd  that 
\AAshington  should  "go  in  for  a  bit  of  psychiatry*  and  dsal  with 
Syria  mors  "gsntly*.  Nasasr 'a  own  actions  on  11  Ssptsnbsr  with 
Bizri  and  Sarraj  howavsr ,  bstray  ths  sincsrity  of  his  own  advics 
to  y^ahington.  As  ths  Unitsd  Statsa  and  ths  Sovist  Union  wars 
dsbating  in  ths  .Unitsd  Nations  ovsr  ths  futurs  political 
orientation  of  Syria.  Nasasr  was  preparing  to  handle  ths  crisis 
his  own  way. 

Nasser's  actions  ovsr  ths  next  four  months  wsrs  based  more 
on  maintaining  his  own  leadership  in  ths  Arab  East,  than  fear  of 
comnunism  itself.  In  Novanbsr  of  1957,  the  Syrian  Ba'th  began 
negot  iat  ions  wi  th  Nasser  to  unify  the  twj  count  r  ies.  Menbership 


to  th«  Syr  ian  Coimunist  Party  vmis  incraasing  in  popularity.  The 
comrunista  vvare  becoming  more  demanding  in  their  partnership 

with  the  Ba'th  and  pushing  for  closer  ties  with  the  Soviet 

106  ^ 

Union.  The  Ba'th  was  beginning  to  fear  that  it  was  losing 

control  of  the  comnunists.  something  they  had  always  discounted. 

A  conminist  regime  in  Syria  would  not  necessarily  threaten 

Nasser  in  Egypt,  but  it  could  threaten  his  position  as  the 

leader  of  Arab  radical  nationalism.  For  years  the  socialist  and 

comnunists  had  been  the  main  political  parties  comprising 

radical  nationalism,  but  did  not  fully  control  a  government  as 

Nasser  did.  If  the  Comrunist  Party  dominated  Syria  however, 

could  Nasser  continue  to  get  the  same  level  of  Soviet  support 

without  competing  with  the  Syrian  Comnunists  for  it? 

in  Decenber  1957,  Nasser  approached  the  American 

Ambassador '  in  Cairp  and  requested  that  the  United  States  keep 

its  "hands  off  Syria  for  a  period  of  three  months*.  Citing  the 

need  to  counter  the  communists,  he  wanted  to  ensure  that 

Washington  did  nothing  to  further  s'ltagonize  anti-Wbstern 

feelings.^^^  On  1  February  1957,  Egypt  and  Syria  announced  the 

formation  of  the  United  Arab  Republic.  The  growing  popularity 

of  the  comnunists  was  absorbed  by  Nasser  in  the  euphoria 

IQfi 

Seale,  The  Struggle  For  Syria  p.  316-317. 

Hare  to  Dulles.  11  DEC  1957,  FRUS.  p.  745. 
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surrounding  vdiat  appsarsd  to  be  the  first  step  toeiarda  Pan- 
Arabism.  The  Egyptian  leader  acconpl  ished  w^at  Dulles  had  tried 
four  months  before:  keeping  Syria  from  falling  deeper  into  the 
Soviet  sphere  of  influence.  At  the  same  time.  Nasser  achieved 
his  highest  level  of  popularity,  surpassing  that  of  the  Suez 
crisis. 

Nasser  did  not  vusste  his  moment.  Although  \Mishington  and 
Egypt  had  finally  found  comnon  ground  in  opposition  to  Arab 
conrtunism.  they  arr  ived  there  wi  th  di  fferent  object  ives.  Dulles 
and  Eisenhoeter  sought  stability,  but  could  not  find  an  effective 
VMiy  to  apply  their  Doctrine  in  Syria.  It  had  been  designed  to 
counter  subversion,  not  create  it.  Nasser  sought  expansion  of 
his  power  through  revolution  and  viewed  American  efforts  a 
threat  to  his  source  of  strength.  An  Egyptian  official 
sumnar  ized  Cai  ro's'^attTtude  to  the  American  Ant>assador : 

The  main  difference  between  the  United  States  and 
Egypt  was  their  attitude  towards  nationalism.  Egypt  felt 
that  nationalism  among  the  imsses  was  the  driving  force 
which  would  prevail,  whereas  the  United  States  elected  to 
deal  wi  th  governments  which. .  .were  out  of  touch  wi  th  basic 
reality.  as  Lebanon.  Jordan,  and  even  Saudi 
Arabia. . . 

Nasser  was  miscalculating  American  desire  to  maintain  the  status 
quo.  however.  In  Lebanon.  American  policy  would  prove  that  it 
emphasized  stabi  I  i  ty  more  than  maintaining  conservat  ive  regimes. 
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V 


L<b>non:  Containing  N«sst*«  Ravolution 

Th«  forimtion  of  tho  Uni  tod  Arab  Ropublic  signifiod  tho 
most  dramatic  turning  point  in  tho  ovolution  of  radical 
nationaiiam.  At  Suoz,  Nassor  stood  firm  and  survived  tho 
conbinod  force  of  Britain.  Franco,  and  Israel.  In  February 
1858,  ho  wont  one  stop  further  by  agreeing  to  unite  with  Syria. 
To  the  Arab  worid,  Nasser  appeared  to  be  dismantling  the 
political  boundaries  imposed  on  it  by  the  European  empires.  His 
partnership  with  the  Syrian  Ba'th  made  Egypt  the  center  of  two 
prominent  political  themss  in  the  Arab  East  during  the  decade, 
Arab  socialism  snd  Psn  Arsbism.  Csiro  was  now  the  undisputed 
capital  of  the  AraS  resolution. 

The  reactions  of  conservative  Arab  states  ware  mixed. 
Jordan  and  Iraq  put  aside  their  mutual  distrust  long  enough  to 
try  to  forma  similar  union,  the  Arab  Federation,  on  14  February 
1958.  It  paled  in  popularity  to  the  United  Arab  Republic.  King 
Saud  paused,  as  Nasser  did  after  the  Jordan  affair,  and 
attempted  to  minimize  the  damage  to  his  prestige  brought  on  by 
his  lost  bid  for  leadership  in  the  Arab  East.  The  Syrian 
Comnunists  ware  forced  underground  by  the  Nasser ist-Ba' thist 
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•llianc*  in  Oaimseus.  In  Labanon.  tha  ravolut ionary  forcas 
bagan  to  stir  with  naw  anargy  that  would  ultiimtaly  bring  tha 
struggla  batwaan  Cairo  and  VIbshington  out  in  tha  opan. 

Subvarsion  in  Labanon.  sponsorad  from  Cairo,  vMOuld  be  mora 
activa  and  ovart  than  it  was  in  Jordan  during  1957. 
Intarnat  ional  coimunism.  vdiich  dominatad  tha  convarsat  ions  of 
tha  Wiita  Housa  in  lata  1957,  almost  disappaarad  from  Eisenhower 
and  Dullas'  vocabulary  in  thair  discussions  regarding  Labanon. 
America  would  taka  its  most  dramatic  actions  to  contain  radical 


nat ional ism. 

but  with 

little  reference 

to 

the 

Eisenhower 

Doctrine. 

The  L^ibanese  crisis  was  about 

to 

expose 

the 

consistency 

behind  the 

Ama r i can  app roach 

to 

the 

region 

and 

assumpt ions 

on  wh i ch  it 

was  based. 

Chamoun  and  the  RaCaliron:  Setting  the  Stage 

Tha  focus  of  tha  Amer ican-Egypt ian  confrontation  in 
Lebanon  revolved  around  President  Camille  Chamoun.  Elected  in 
1952.  he  was  then  seen  as  a  source  of  stability  in  the  Lebanese 
political  arena.  His  reputation  was  that  of  a  patriot  and  a 
nationalist.  As  Arab  nationalism  split  into  its  respective 
radical  and  conservative  paths  in  the  mid  1950s  however,  Chamoun 
proved  to  be  more  along  the  lines  of  the  first  generation 
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nationalists.  HiaMkronita  background  and  roots  fromona  of  tha 

country's  mora  cosmopolitan  f ami  I i as  clashad  with  tha 

incraasingly  socialistic  radical  nationalism.  Ha  rafusad  to 

braak  ralations  with  Britain  and  Franca  during  tha  Suaz  crisis. 

In  aarly  1957.  Chamoun  was  tha  only  laadar  in  tha  Arab  East  to 

10} 

opaniy  airbraca  tha  Eisanhowar  Doctrina.  Naithar  avant 

ingratiatad  him  with  Nassar.  nor  with  tha  Labanasa  political 
oppos i t i on . 

Tha  domsstic  opposition  was  a  mixtura  of  rai  igious  and 
athnic  groups  with  various  political  agendas,  but  united  in 
their  opposition  to£hamoun.  Tha  beginning  of  their  revolt  can 
be  traced  to  tha  May  1957  elections.  Chamoun's  supporters  in 
tha  Labanasa  parliamsnt  won  a  clear  majority,  apparently  by 
rigging  tha  elections  batter  than  tha  opposi  t  ion.’^’’  It 

appeared  to  many  readers,  across  tha  political  spectrum,  that 
Chamoun  was  purposely  trying  to  destroy  their  bases  of  political 
power  Chamoun's  intentions  to  use  his  new  parliamant  to 

amend  tha  constitution  and  secure  for  him  a  second  term, 
confirmed  tha  opposition's  suspicions.  Tha  anti-\Mist  sympathy 


MalcomKarr,  "The  Lebanese  Ci vi  I  y^r".  Chapter  4  in  The 
International  Regulation  of  Civil  \^hr5  (London.  1972),  p.69. 


Eve  I  and.  Ropes  of  Sand,  p.  250-3. 
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g«n«rat*d  by  th«  Amer ican-Syr ian  crisis,  followad  by  tha 
formation  of  tha  Uni  tad  Arab  Rapublic,  also  contributad  to  tha 
popular  Labanasa  apathy  totaards  to  tha  Chamoun  ragima. 

Months  of  I  imi  tad  violanca  in  lata  1957  and  tha  first 
months  of  1958  attractad  Amarican  attantion.  Du  I  las  took  an 
aarly  position  of  ragarding  tha  naxt  Prasidantial  alactions  in 
Labanon  an  intarnal  mattar.  Oaspita  raports  that  cartain  rabal 
factions  taara  racaiving  support  from  across  tha  Syrian  bordar . 
Oullas  axprassad  concarn  that  Chamoun's  bid  for  a  sacond  tarm 
was  also  af fact ing  Labanon ‘s  intarnal  stability.  In  March  1956, 

Dullas  convayad  to  Chamoun  that  Amarica  would  adopt  an  attituda 

tt2 

of  "aloofness  to  this  internal  Labanasa  problem*.  Dulles' 

response  to  Chamoun  came  vdian  \Abshington  and  Cairo  ware  making 

small  signs  of  reconciliation  to  each  other. 

Tha  United  States  received  the  formation  of  the  United 

Arab  Rapublic  cautiously,  but  also  with  soma  comfort  because  it 

perceived  that  Nasser  had  over  extended  himself.  The  American 

Anrbassador  in  Egypt,  Raymond  Hare,  suggested  to  Dulles  that  if 

Cairo  ’did  not  rashly  errbark  on  a  hostile  campaign  against  us  or 

our  friends’,  it  would  then  be  advisable  to  take  on  a  more 

113 

reconcilable  approach  to  Nasser.  Over  the  next  90  days 

Dulles  to  McCI intock,  18  MVt  1958.  TRUS.  p.  17. 
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Hare  to  Dulles.  10  FEB  1958,  FRUS.  p.  425. 
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Amar ican-Egypt ian  diplomatic  approaches,  though  cordial. 


reflected  early  efforts  to  find  a  comnon  ground  on  M^ich  each 
other's  interests  could  be  met.  Nasser,  through  the  Egyptian 
Ambassador  in  the  United  States,  professed  that  Egypt  had  no 
intention  of  attacking  her  neighbors.  Dulles  stressed  that 
Egypt  had  nothing  to  fear  from  America. By  early  Mey 
however,  it  became  evident  that  Nasser's  radical  nat ional ism  had 
not  yet  played  out. 

The  Lebanese  Rebe 1 1 i on 


The  rebellion  itself  was  touched  off  on  8  May  1958,  by  the 
assess i nat ion  of  a  journalist,  Nasib  Metni .  widely  known  for  his 
criticism  of  the  Chamoun  government.  The  rebel  leadership 
blamed  the  govertwhent.  The  government  accused  the  rebels. 
The  combatants  of  both  sides  operated  in  militia,  divided  along 
religious  snd  political  factions.  Despite  the  many  differences 


Memorandum  of  Conversation  between  Anbassador  Hussein 
of  Egypt  and  Dulles.  3  Wm  1958,  FRUS.  p.  432. 

The  identity  and  motivation  of  the  assassins  is  still 
contended.  In  Revolut ion  and  Mi  I i tary  Rule  in  the  Middle  East . 
p.  419-20,  Haddad  cites  a  conspiracy  by  Chamoun's  politicai 
opposition,  claiming  they  in  fact  killed  Metni  in  order  to  spark 
the  rebellion.  The  majority  of  studies  on  the  Lebanese  crisis 
cite  the  opposition  claim.  No  hard  evidence  currently  exists  to 
draw  firm  conclusions. 
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of  the  insurgents,  they  repestedly  proclsin«d  their  comnon 

objective;  the  imnsdiste  renovsl  of  Chsmoun.  The  Army, 

conrmnded  by  Gene  '  Chehsb.  did  not  enter  the  fight  except  to 

■  « 

protect  key  government  facilities.  Chehsb,  being  as  neutral  as 
ha  could  be,  feared  the  Arnv  would  dissolve  along  the  same 
rel igious  and  pol i t ical  I ines  of  the  militia,  if  it  entered  the 
fighting  on  the  side  of  the  regime.  Unable  to  get  his  Arnny  to 
act,  Chamoun  began  appealing  to  the  United  States  for  support. 
He  pronptly  accused  the  United  Arab  Repub  I  ic  as  the  perpetrator, 
claiming  it  was  supporting  the  rebels. 

Evidence  did  ..exist  regarding  the  regime's  claims.  In 
early  May  1958.  Border  guards  discovered  arms  and  explosives  in 
the  car  of  the  Belgian  Consul  from  Damascus.  This  was  followed 
by  a  Syrian  raiding  party,  which  crossed  the  border  and  killed 
five  Lebanese  bofder'  guards.  American  intelligence 

assessed  that  the  rebels,  both  Christian  and  Moslem,  were 
receiving  weapons,  supplies,  "volunteers*,  and  policy  guidance 
from  Egypt,  through  Syria.''^  On  16  May  1958,  in  reference  to 
the  Metni  assassination,  Nasser  proclaimed,  "The  conscience  of 
the  people  of  Lebanon  was  shocked  because  it  knew  the  assassins 


Kerr.  "The  Lebanese  Civil  /fer".  p.  75. 
SNIE  36.4-58,  FRUS.  p.  94. 
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118 

and  criminals*.  On  13  May  1958,  Chamoun  informed  Robert 

McClintock,  the  American  Ant>assador  in  Beirut,  that  he  might 

IIS 

request  foreign  troops  within  24  hours.  \Mishington  clearly 

•  -I* 

believed  Nasser  was  assisting  the  rebels,  but  Dulles  and 
Eisenhower  ware  reluctant  to  move  into  Lebanon. 

Negotiations  with  Nasser  and  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine 

During  meetings  in  the  Wiite  House  on  13  May  1958,  it  was 
quite  clear  that  Dulles  was  not  enthusiastic  about  applying  the 

Eisenhower  Doctrine.,  He  spent  more  time  outlining  why  the 

120 

United  States  could  not  invoke  it.  Opposite  to  his  broad 
interpretations  of  the  Doctrine's  appi icabi I ity  in  Jordan  during 
1957,  Dulles  stated  that  it  could  not  be  invoked  unless  it  could 
be  proven  that  the’^UnTted  Arab  Republic  attacked  Lebanon  and 
that  Cairo  was  under  the  control  of  international  comnin i sm. 
Dulles  obviously  knew  that  the  requirement  of  international 
conmun i sm  wou I d  not  be  proven.  After  the  Syrian  crisis  and  the 
formation  of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  was  the  "spirit*  of  the 


Quoted  in  Haddad,  p.  420. 
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Ooctrin*  not  as  strong? 

The  massage  sent  back  to  Phamoun  on  13  May,  displayed  the 
American  reluctance  by  adding  three  more  interdependent  points: 
Lebanon  would  have  to  file  a  conplaint  with  the  United  Nations 
regarding  Cairo's  support  to  the  rebels.  Amarica  would  receive 

the  public  support  of  at  least  soma  Arab  states,  and  that 

121 

Chamoun  would  not  seek  a  second  term.  The  Administration 

was  informing  Chamoun  that  he  did  not  possess  a  blank  check 

regarding  American  assistance.  On  15  May  1958.  Dulles 

instructed  Airbassador  Hare  in  Cairo  to  approach  Nasser.  The 

massage  was  sinple:..  Amarica  was  committed  to  uphold  Lebanon's 

122 

"independence  and  integrity*.  ^shington  was  also  convinced 
Cairo  was  supporting  the  Lebanese  rebels.  If  Nasser  was  sincere 
in  his  earlier  statements  regarding  better  relations  with  the 
United  States,  he*' would  use  his  influence  to  moderate  the 
subversion. 

On  20  ^^y  1958.  Nasser  met  with  Hare  and  offered  to 
mediate  with  the  rebels.  He  stated  three  primary  points: 
amnesty  for  the  opposition,  that  General  Chehab  become  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  for  Chamoun  to  disclaim  any  intention  of  modifying 
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the  constitution,  but  serve  his  full  term.  On  27  1958, 

the  Lebanese  government  announced  on  Radio  Beirut  that  the 
government  would  not  introduce  any  constitutional  amendment 
allowing  Chamoun  a  second  term.  This  however,  would  be  the  most 
conciliatory  gesture  on  the  part  of  the  Lebanese  government. 
Negotiations  continued  between  Nasser's  representative  Muhamnad 

Heikal  and  Arrbassador  Hare,  but  Chamoun  considered  the  talks  a 

124 

"sellout*.  Cairo  could  not.  or  did  not.  get  the  Lebanese 

rebels  to  stop  demanding  Chamoun 's  immediate  resignation. 

Attacks  against  Chamoun  from  radio  Cairo  also  continued 

unabated.  By  Jupe  1958,  Dulles  also  became  increasingly 

reluctant  to  push  Nasser's  proposal  on  Lebanon  and  contribute  to 

what  he  described  as  "placing  a  seal  of  respectability  upon 

125 

Nasser's  intervention".  By  13  June  1958,  it  was  evident 

that  the  negotiations  were  leading  nowhere.  Nasser,  reported 

126 

Heikal,  felt  he  was  "being  played  for  a  sucker*.  The  next 
day,  a  fierce  rebel  offensive  began  in  downtown  Beirut. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  was  caught  not  only  between 
Beirut  and  Cairo,  but  within  its  own  philosophy  as  well.  The 

Hare  to  Dulles.  20  MKY  1958.  FRUS  p.  69. 
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MsClintock  to  Dulles.  6  JUN  1958,  FRUS  p.  98. 


raluctanc*  of  th«  Aimrican  administration  showad  that  it  mbs  not 
willing  to  intarvana  sinply  to  maintain  tha  status  quo  in 
Labanon.  Dullas  mada  it  vary  axplicit  to  Chamoun.  that  tha 

.  -va 

Labanasa  govarnmant  could  not  dapand  on  /^rican  troops  to 
sattia  w^at  \Mishington  conaidarad  an  intarnal  political 

1)7 

mattar.  On  tha  othar  hand.  Dullas  and  Eisanhowar  fait  thay 
could  not  lat  Nassar  achiava  his  aims,  or  thosa  of  his  Labanasa 
all  las.  by  insurract ion.  \Afcshington  would  not  blindly  support 
tha  status  quo.  nor  would  thay  stand  asida  and  lat  Chamoun  ba 
takan  out  by  raballion.  By  not  containing  radical  nationalism 
in  Labanon.  tha  only.. country  in  tha  Arab  East  which  had  anbracad 
tha  Eisanhower  Ooctrina.  tha  United  States  would  destroy  its  own 
credibility  as  an  ally. 

Following  a  meeting  on  27  June  1958.  Hare  reported  that 

Nassar  still  soughT  to'find  a  negotiated  settlement  regarding 

Labanon  and  could  not  understand  America's  unwillingness  to 

follow  Egypt's  proposal.  On  3  July.  Hare  reported  ha  had  bean 

informed  that  Nassar  wanted  \Akshington  to  give  him  six  months  to 

128 

demonstrate  his  good  intent.  On  7  July  1958,  Nasser 
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d«part«d  the  country  for  an  Eastarn  European  tour.  The 

rebellion  in  Lebanon  continued  unabated  consuming  much  of 

\^shington‘8  regional  focus.  Joint  Anglo-American  planning  to 

•  -• 

intervene  militarily,  begun  as  early  as  Noveirber  1957.  was 

essentially  conpleted  and  ready  to  be  inplemanted.  The  most 

significant  events  of  late  June  and  early  July  however,  did  not 
occur  in  Lebanon,  but  in  Jordan  and  Iraq. 

On  29  June  1958.  a  second  plot  against  King  Hussein's 
regime  was  uncovered.  Wtile  Nasser  had  been  professing  his 
intent  to  help  stabilize  Lebanon,  evidence  was  building  that  the 

plot  had  been  engineered  by  Syria’s  Colonel  Sarraj,  now  a  key 

na 

official  of  the  United  Arab  Republic.  C>i  1  July  1958,  the 

Iraqi  government  agreed  to  send  one  brigade  to  bolster  Hussein. 

at  least  until  Jordan-  could  sort  out  the  conspirators  in  its 

Army.  The  bf  igade -Sonminder .  General  Arif,  had  other  plans.  As 

his  unit  passed  through  Baghdad  on  14  October  1958.  his  troops 

overthrew  the  Iraqi  government  and  killed  the  royal  family. 

General  Qassim,  arrived  shortly  after  to  assume  leadership  of 
130 

the  country.  As  the  details  of  the  revolution  and  the 
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loyalti«s  of  its  conspirators  would  unfold  in  latar  yaars,  it 

bacama  avidant  that  Cairo  was  not  awara  of  tha  Iraqi  coup. 

Picturas  of  Nassar  howavar.  quickly  fillad  Baghdad  straat  front 

-  « 

windows  and  Cairo's  political  thamas  wera  achoad  in  mass 
protasts  calabrating  tha  coup.  To  Oullas  and  Eisanhowsr,  thara 
was  probably  littia  doubt  ragarding  tha  origins  of  tha  coup. 

Intarvantion  in  Labanon 

^Mthin  hours  of  tha  Iraqi  coup.  Chamoun  requastad  Amarican 

131 

forcas.  Uni  tad  States  Marinas  began  landing  on  15  July,  but 
not  to  destroy  his  opposition,  but  only  to  ensure  that  he 
conplated  his  lawful  term.  The  Wiite  House  also  received  an 
irrmadi ate  message  from  Saudi  Arabia,  urging  the  administration 

not  only  to  stabilise  the  Arab  East,  but  to  reverse  the  coup  in 

132 

Iraq.  The  British  Prime  Minister,  Harold  MacMillan, 

reconmendad  that  Britain  and  the  United  States  intervene  in  Iraq 

and  possibly  Syria,  essentially  to  secure  the  entire  Arab  East 

133 

by  force.  Eisenhower  and  Dulles  would  assist  British  troops 

McClirttock  to  Dulles.  14  JUL  1958.  FRUS.  p.  208. 
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in  Jordan  with  logistical  support,  but  nothing  further.  Tha 
Administration  was  not  intent  on  re-establishing  \Abstern 


hegemony  over  the  Arab  East.  Dulles  and  Eisenhower  were  instead 
focused  on  the  Arab  revolution  under  Nasser's  control,  v^ich 
they  believed  wts  challenging  the  global  credibility  of  the 
United  States. 

Eisenhower  had  already  discounted  the  Soviets  intervening 

in  the  Lebanese  crisis,  providing  the  American  response  was 

134 

limited  and  did  not  threaten  Egypt  or  Syria.  Dulles 

however,  reasoned  that  American  actions  towards  Nasser's 

challenge  in  Lebanon,  would  have  far  reaching  global 

irrpl  icat  ions.  He  argued  that  by  noving  into  Lebanon,  the  United 

States  would  make  future  confrontations  less  likely,  because  it 

would  retain  its  allies,  and  give  the  Soviet  Union  less 

135 

encouragemeiit  to <'*' sponsor  subversion  in  other  areas. 
Regionally,  Eisenhower  and  Dulles  saw  intervention  as  the  lesser 
of  two  evils.  Dulles  reflected,  "we  thought  we  had  a  third  way 
out  in  Lebanon,  but  with  events  in  Iraq,  that  is  no  longer 
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•vailabi*  to  us".  Tha  Administration  recognized  it  would 
antagonize  anti-\Mbst  sentiments  not  only  from  Suez,  but  also  now 
from  the  Amer ican-Syr ian  cr isis.  However,  if  the  Admin ist rat  ion 
did  nothing,  there  was  general  agreement  that  Nasser  would 
eventually  dominate  the  area,  with  the  backing  of  the  Soviet 
Union  The  need  not  to  openly  challenge  Nasser,  a  major  tenant 
of  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine,  was  secondary  to  maintaining 
Amer i can  global  credibility. 

It  was  during  the  Lebanon  crisis  that  Dulles'  opinion  of 
Nasser  and  his  threat  to  the  United  States  apparently 
crystallized.  In  a^  25  July  1958  letter  to  Eisenhower.  Dulles 
wrote: 


Nasser  counts  as  "friends*  those  who  help  him  to 
achieve  his  anrbi  t  ions. . .  [He]  would  be  glad  to  get  help 
from  us  as  well  as  from  the  Soviet  Union,  but  that 
would...  lead  him  to  merely  move  on.  and  not  to  moderate 
his  arirbi  t  ionS. . .  The  is  not]  interested  in  consolidating 
what  he  has,  but  in  going  from  one  political  success  to 
another . . . 

Dulles  highlighted  the  policy  di lemra  of  the  United  States: 

. . .This  is  what  makes  the  problem  so  difficult. 
are  basical ly  whol ly  synpathet ic  with  Arab  nat ional ism  if 
it  means  a  constructive  and  productive  unity  of  the  Arab 
peoples.  Unfortunately.  Nasser's  of  nationalism 

does  not  seem  to  be  leading  to  that... 


Ibid  #27.  p.  210.  The  third  way  out  was  clearly  Hare's 
negotiations  in  May  and  June  with  Nasir,  which  came  to  be  seen 
by  Dulles  as  rewarding  subversion  more  than  discouraging  it. 

Dulles  to  Eisenhower.  25  JUL  1958.  FRUS.  p.  464. 
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Du  1 1*8  p«rc«iv*d  Nass*r  was  being  decei tful  in  his  deal ings  with 
the  United  States.  Nasser  did  appear  to  be  playing  a  double 
game  with  the  Uni  tad  States.  His  conmuni  cat  ions  wi  th  \A4shington 
regarding  Syria  in  Oecerrber  1957.  his  overtures  of  better 
relations  with  \Afcshington  through  March  and  early  July  of  1958, 
followed  by  events  in  Jordan  and  Iraq,  surely  convinced  Dulles 
that  Nasser  could  not  be  trusted  and  his  objectives  were  counter 
to  those  of  the  United  States.  Nasser's  actions  upon  hearing 
of  the  American  intervention  in  Lebanon  proved  Dulles' 
assessment  to  be  correct. 

Nasser  was  in' Yugoslavia  when  he  learned  of  the  coup  in 

Iraq  and  the  American  decision  to  intervene  in  Lebanon.  Instead 

of  returning  to  Cairo,  he  travelled  to  Moscow  to  consult  with 

the  Soviet. leadership.  Unknown  to  the  American  administration  at 

- 

the  time,  Nasser  wanted  Soviet  intervention  similar  to  what  had 

transpired  in  the  Syrian  crisis,  by  putting  Russian  troops  on 

the  Turkish  border.  Khrushchev  told  him  the  Soviet  Union  was 

138 

'not  ready  for  confrontation’  with  America.  Nasser  argued 
for  more  support.  Khrushchev  promised  maneuvers  on  the  Turkish 
border,  but  reminded  Nasser  that  it  is  only  a  maneuver.  ’Don't 
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d«p«nd  on  anything  mora  than  that*.  Khruahchav  also 

racomrandad  to  Nassar  that  ha  altar  his  tactics  and  raly  lass  on 

insurgancy  to  obtain  Cairo's  goals.  To  this  Nassar  did  not 

•  « 

agraa,  countaring  that  tha  Soviats'  assassmant  of  tha  Arab 
countrias  vms  ‘unraal ist ic”  and  that  'nothing  could  ba  changad 
without  military  intarfaranca”  in  othar  statas.’^** 

Wian  Nassar  laft  for  Cairo  on  7  July  1958,  ha  appaarad  to 
ba  in  a  no-losa  situation.  Amsrican  intarvantion  could  fual  his 
propaganda  machina  and  popular  imaga,  if  \hkshington  did  nothing 
it  was  only  a  mattar  of  tima  bafora  Chamoun  would  fold.  That 
tha  intarvantion  saams  to  hava  takan  Nassar  by  surprisa  displays 
his  laval  of  confidanca  in  controlling  avants  in  tha  Arab  East 
prior  to  14  July  1958.  Parhaps  ha  had  coma  to  baliava  that  ha 
was  not  lAhshington's  third  option,  but  its  only  option,  if 
Eisanhowar  and  Oul  I'as  wished  to  avoid  a  Suez  scenario.  Upon  his 
return  howavar.  there  ware  British  troops  in  Jordan  and  American 
Marinas  in  Lebanon,  but  he  also  found  American  objectives  in 
Lebanon  closely  aligned  with  his  own.  Whshington  was  not 
seeking  a  so  I  ut  ion  which  supported  Nasser 's  expansionism,  but  it 
was  synpathetic  to  Arab  nationalism. 

On  16  July  1958.  Eisenhower  dispatched  Under  Secretary  of 

Ibid  #  30.  p  134. 

Ibid  #30.  p.  144. 
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Stat«,  Robart  Murphy  to  Labanon.  As  Murphy's  visits  with 
various  Labanasa  laadars  prograssad.  ha  consistantly  strassad 
that  Amsrican  troops  wars  not  in  tha  country  to  solely  support 
Chamoun.  Tha  rebel  laadars  saanwd  surprised  to  hear  this, 
stating  they  ware  under  tha  iirprassion  tha  United  States  was 
there  to  hold  up  Chamoun.  Had  Nasser  failed  to  inform  tha 
rebels  of  all  of  Dulles'  stated  objectives  during  his  mediation 
efforts?  Within  a  weak  of  tha  intervention  and  Murphy's  initial 
negotiations  with  rebel  leaders,  the  violence  subsided.  On  31 
July  1958,  elect  ions  were  held  in  the  Lebanese  parliament,  vdtich 
determined  that  Chehab  would  succeed  Chamoun.  Another  objective 
of  Murphy's  diplomacy  was  to  assure  Cairo  and  Baghdad  that  they 
were  not  targets  of  the  intervention  and  that  foreign  troops 
would  depart  once  the  situations  in  Lebanon  and  Jordan  were 
calm.  - 

Murphy's  diplomacy  appeared  aimed  at  pacifying  the 
Lebanese  rebels  before  going  to  Cairo.  Once  in  Cairo  Murphy  did 
not  bargain,  he  simply  informed  Nasser  what  the  United  States 
was  going  to  do.  Facing  the  return  of  American  and  British 
forces  in  the  Arab  East,  combined  with  doubts  of  Soviet  support, 
a  second  failed  coup  attempt  in  Jordan,  and  a  stalled 
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insurrection  in  Lebanon,  there  vmss  little  Nasser  could  do  but  go 
along  with  the  American  intervention. 

In  terms  of  containing  the  Arab  revolution  in  Lebanon 
itself,  the  actions  of  the  United  States  were  successful.  The 
14.000  American  troops  would  be  completely  withdrawn  by  26 
October  1858,  followed  by  the  last  contingent  of  British  troops 
from  Jordan  on  2  Novenber .  Although  Lebanon's  many  social  and 
economic  problems  would  resurface  a  decade  later,  Chehab  proved 
capable  of  rebuilding  the  authority  of  the  Presidency  that  had 
been  weakened  by  the  1958  Civil  \Mir .  In  addition  to  achieving 
a  political  settlemant  in  Lebanon.  King  Hussein  was  bolstered, 
at  least  morally,  when  the  General  Assenitly  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  in  the  name  of  the  Arab  League  calling  for  all 

states  in  the  Arab  East  to  "abstain  from  any  action  calculated 

"  142 

to  change  es tab  I iphed  -systems  of  government*.  Though  not 

specifically  stated,  this  no  doubt  applied  not  just  to  Egypt, 

but  to  all  powers  to  include  the  United  States. 

The  resolution  was  still  more  a  victory  for  Washington 
than  Cairo.  In  a  sense,  one  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the 
Eisenhower  Doctrine,  minimizing  subversion,  had  just  been 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations.  It  was  no  longer  the  Washington 
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containing  Cairo.  the  goal  itself  vuas  now  being  given 

recognition  on  an  internat ional  scale.  The  Lebanese 

intervention  did  not  diminish  the  popularity  of  Nasser  and 

•  « 

radical  nationalism,  but  it  did  force  into  the  open  and  condemn 
the  mathod  of  expansion  on  which  Nasser  relied.  The  pattern  of 
Suez  was  broken. 

The  Amarican  admiriist  rat  ion's  assessment  of  Nasser  during 
late  1956  and  early  1957.  also  proved  to  be  justified.  Lebanon 
did  show  Nasser  that  he  could  not  depend  on  the  Soviet  Union  for 
unlimited  support  and  that  he  had  to  beware  of  Moscow's 
interests.  This  did  not  ful ly  mater iai i ze.  however ,  until  1959. 
The  revolution  in  Iraq  brought  in  a  second  Arab  leader.  General 
Qassim.  ^o  did  not  intend  to  subjugate  himself  to  Cairo.  To 
counter  his  growing  Nasser ist  opposition  in  Iraq,  Qassim  allied 
with  the  Iraqi  Comruntsts  who  reached  a  level  of  power  and 
influence  that  Dulles  always  feared.  Qassim  then  established 
his  position  to  corrpete  for  Soviet  aid.  something  Nasser  had 
precluded  in  Syria,  but  was  powerless  to  stop  in  Iraq.  By  1959, 
Nasser  was  publicly  quarreling  with  both  Moscow  and  Baghdad, 
while  beginning  a  new  dialogue  with  \A6shington. 
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Cone i us i on 


Th«  roaction  of  Eisenhower  and  Dulles  to  events  in  the 
Arab  East  illustrate  a  consistency  in  their  adherence  to  the 
Two-pillar  philosophy  behind  Anglo-American  policy:  stability 
and  security.  The  objective  of  stability  focused  on  channeling 
the  revolutionary  process  in  the  area.  The  Eisenhower 
administration  was  sympathetic  to  radical  nationalism's  goal  of 
political  autonomy  from  previous  decades  of  \Abstern  inperialism. 
\htishington  also  advocated  increased  democracy  and  economic 
development,  assuming  the  two  together  would  enhance  social  and 
political  stability.  The  method  in  which  the  Arab  revolution 
progressed  however,  ran  counter  to  the  second  policy  pillar  of 
security.  -As  tl)e  revolution  became  more  socialistic  in 
character  and  Nasser's  willingness  to  export  it  more  pronounced, 
the  objectives  of  Cairo  and  \Mishington  became  more  antagonistic 
towaids  each  other. 

For  Eisenhower  and  Dulles,  security  was  achieved  by 
keeping  the  Soviets  away  from  the  oil  supplies  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Nasser  however  requi red  Soviet  support  and  the  revolution 
to  maintain  his  prestige  and  power.  Dulles'  fear  of 
international  comnunism.  coupled  with  Nasser's  requirement  of 
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•xpansion,  put  Cairo  and  \Afashington  on  a  collision  course.  It 
was  a  conflict  of  interest  which  the  American  administration 
realized  would  have  to  be  allowed  to  take  its  course.  To 

•  'W 

challenge  radical  nationalism  was  to  challenge  Nasser,  and 
likely  result  in  another  Suez  scenario.  To  avoid  this,  the 
Write  House  developed  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine.  It  was 
simultaneously  an  open  challenge  to  Moscow,  as  well  as  a  vei led 
method  of  containment  directed  against  Nasser. 

The  Doctrine  was  also  a  practical  tool  designed  to  achieve 
the  two  objectives  of  stability  and  security.  In  Jordan,  it 
proved  the  most  successful.  The  Doctrine  provided  the  resources 
for  Hussein  to  use  to  secure  his  position.  In  Syria,  the 
Doctrine  proved  useless  as  an  offensive  policy,  particularly 
when  it  became  obv  ious  .that  the  Syrian  radical  nat  ional  ists  were 
the  intended  targeW.  The  American  failure  in  Syria  was  not  by 
fault  of  the  Doctrine  however,  but  in  Eisenhower  and  Dull3S 
equating  the  ba'thists  with  the  conmunists.  In  Lebanon,  the 
Doctr  ine  was  not  appi  ied.  Du  1 1  es  d  i  smi  ssed  i  ts  appi  icabi  I  i  ty  as 
early  as  ^ferch  1958.  By  the  time  of  the  Iraqi  revolution,  the 
Administration  was  not  as  concerned  with  concealing  its 
intentions  to  contain  Nasser,  as  much  as  it  was  in  stopping  his 
sponsorship  of  the  Lebanese  subversion. 

By  July  1958.  the  Anerican  leadership  perceived  that  the 
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relation  between  Nasser's  revolution  and  the  Soviet  Union,  had 
evolved  to  a  point  where  it  threatened  the  global  credibility  of 
the  United  States.  This  is  perhaps  the  source  of  Eisenhower's 

•  'm 

statement,  ‘behind  everything  was  our  deep-seated  conviction 

that  the  Communists  were  principally  responsible  for  the 

143 

trouble*  in  Lebanon.  This  contrasts  sharply  with  Under 
Secretary  Murphy's  own  conclusion,  that  comnunism  ‘was  playing 
no  direct  or  substantial  part  in  the  i  nsur rect ion* 
Eisenhower  was  most  likely  speaking  of  Nasser's  connection  to 
the  Soviets.  He  never  considered  Nasser  a  conmunist.  but 
Cairo's  object ives  were  parallel  to  those  of  Moscow.  Both 
desired  instability;  Nasser  required  it  for  expansion  and  the 
Soviets  saw  Nasser  pulling  the  Arab  East  away  from  the  ^^hst. 
\A6shington  consistently  pursued  stability.  It  is  around  this 
fundamental  difference'  that  the  actions  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration  in  the  Arab  East  can  best  be  understood. 


143 

144 


Eisenhower.  Whging  Peace,  p.  266. 
Murphy.  Diplomat  Among  ^rriors.  p.450. 
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Introduction 


Hours  before  comnittirg  Marines  to  intervene  in  the 
Lebanese  civil  VMsr  during  July  1958,  President  Eisenhower 
reflected  on  the  general  Arab  attitude;  'the  trouble  is  that  we 
have  a  canpaign  of  hatred  against  us.  not  by  the  governmants  but 
by  the  people'  and  'the  people  are  on  Nasser's  side'.^  This 
perception  was  neither  profound  nor  new  in  the  thinking  of 
Eisenhower  and  his  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles.  Both 
men  ware  aware  of  the  general  hostility  Amarica's  intervention 
could  generate.  Almost  two  years  ear  I  ier ,  dur  ing  Noveirber  1956, 
when  the  United  States  rebuked  Britain  at  Suez.  Dulles  had 
wr  i tten: 


I  could  not  see  any  end  to  the  situation  that  might 
be  dreated  i^  the  British  and  the  French  occupied  the 
cana I . . . They'  would  make  bitter  enemies  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  Middle  East.... 

Everywhere  they  would  be  compelled  to  maintain 
themselves  by  force  and... their  own  economy  would  be 
weakened  virtually  beyond  repair... The  Soviet  Union  would 
reap  the  benefit  of  a  greatly  weakened  Europe  and  would 
move  into  a  position  of  predominant  influence  in  the 
Middle  East .... 


Quoted  in  Douglas  Li  tt  le's,  'Colder  and  Covert  Act  ion: 
The  United  States  and  Syria.  1945-1958',  Middle  East  Journal . 
Winter  1990,  Vol .  44.  «1 .  p.79. 


Ojoted  in  Wh.  Roger  Louis  and  Roger  Owen's,  Suez  1956: 
The  Crisis  and  its  Consequences  (Clarendon  Press,  1989),  p.  201- 
02. 
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Had  Amarica's  policy  changed  drastically  in  only  twenty-one 
months  to  the  point  v^ere  it  was  comnitting  its  own  Suez  crisis? 

In  Lebanon.  Eisenhower  and  Oulles  knew  they  were  opposing 

.  ^ 

the  very  force  which  had  eaten  away  at  the  British  position,  a 
force  which  they  understood  in  terms  of  its  strength  and 
weaknesses.  The  radical  nationalists'  goals  of  independence  and 
autononv  from  previous  decades  of  \Abstern  inperialism  found 
synpathetic  ears  in  the  Wiite  House,  appealing  to  America's  own 

3 

historical  values.  Both  \Abshington  and  Cairo  shared  mutual 
objectives  of:  blocking  the  internal  spread  of  comnunistn, 
establishing  strong  political  and  economically  independent 
states,  and  ensuring  defense  from  outside  threats.  The  means  to 
obtaining  these  goals  would  prove  to  be  different  however. 
Nasser's  would  pursue'  a  revolutionary  path,  while  VIbshington 
advocated  an  evolutionary  process  in  the  transformation  and 
defense  of  the  Arab  East  The  emergence  of  Nasser  and  radical 
nationalism  throughout  the  area  required  a  modified  approach  to 
secure  VIbstern  interests. 


Robert  A.  Packenhaim,  Liberal  America  and  the  Third 
\Abrld.  Political  Development  ideas  in  Foreign  Aid  and  Social 
Sciences  (Princeton,  1973),  Chapter  1. 


The  Arab  East  is  defined  in  this  paper  as  Jordan,  Syria, 
Lebanon,  Iraq,  and  Saudi  Arabia. 
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Dominant  in  this  new  approach  was  Du  1 1  es  concern  with  the 
weaknesses  of  Nasser's  brand  of  nationalism.  Following  his  1953 
trip  to  the  region,  Dul les  accurately  assessed  Arab  hostility  to 
Wbstern  imperialism,  their  fear  of  an  expansionist  Israel,  and 
the  United  States'  awkward  position  as  its  benefactor.  In  his 
observations  lay  the  direction  United  States'  foreign  policy  was 
to  pursue.  Testifying  before  a  Congressional  Senate  committee 
Dulles  stated,  "Let  none  forget  that  the  Kremlin  uses  extreme 
nationalism  to  bait  the  trap  by  «^ich  it  seeks  to  capture  the 
dependent  peoples*.^  Dul les  bei ieved  radical  nat ional ism  could 
also  be  a  potent iai -Soviet  weapon  to  be  used  in  disrupting  if 
not  destroying  VAbstern  strategic  interests. 

America's  reaction  to  this  potential  weakness  would  lead 
to  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine,  new  commi tments  to  the  stability  of 
Jordan,  the  Amer i'can-Syr ian  crisis,  and  ultimately  to  the 
containment  of  the  nationalist  revolution  in  Lebanon  and  Jordan 
during  1958.  It  would  also  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 
misinterpreted  elements  of  the  Eisenhower  era.  Although 
Eisenhower  and  Dulles  would  achieve  their  ultimate  objectives, 
their  policy  would  be  considered  by  many  observers  to  be  a 

^  "Six  Major  Policy  Issues*;  Address  by  Secretary  of  State 
John  Foster  Dulles  to  Congress  upon  his  return  from  the  region. 
1  JUN  53. 
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failure.  Citing  the  Administration's  over  enphasis  on  stopping 

comnunist  subversion,  critics  would  contend  that  Dulles  in 

particular  defined  regional  characters  and  events  within  the 

•  « 

context  of  the  global  Cold  \A6r .  Eisenhower  and  Dulles  in  fact 
pursued  the  opposite,  trying  to  keep  the  global  Cold  \Ahr  from 
coming  into  the  Arab  East. 
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I 

Anqio-Amar ion  tnt^fsts  and  th«  Ch«f«ct«r 

of  Radiol  Nationalism 

'  -  '^. 

In  1952,  two  types  of  Arab  nationalism  ware  firmly 
established  in  the  Middle  East.  The  conservative  vert 
included  older  statesman  who  had  led  the  new  Arab  countries 
after  W>rld  \Mir  I.  In  many  ways  they  carried  over  the  existing 
social  order  and  political  practices  from  the  Ottoman  era. 
Political  elites  dominated  quasi-par  I iamantary  states  by  means 
of  favoritism,  rigged  elections,  and  pay  offs.  Power  flowed 
along  pre-nineteenth  century  class  lines.  "Feudal*  style  land 
owners,  established  merchant  families,  and  various  tribal  or 
sectarian  leaders  monopolized  political  power  and  national 

*V  fi 

resources  through  the  government  machinery.  The  conservative 
nationalists  were  remnants  of  the  elite  who  had  colluded  with 
the  French  and  British  empires.  They  were  generally  pro-VVbst 
and  key  players  in  representing  Western  interests  in  their 
national  policies. 


Numerous  sources  exist  on  this  topic.  See  Marwen 
Buheiry,  The  Formation  and  Perception  of  the  Modern  Arab  Wbrld. 
A.H.  Hourani ,  Syria  and  Lebanon:  Apolitical  Essay  and  A  History 
of  Arab  Peoples,  and  Kamel  Salibi.  A  House  of  Many  Mansions:  The 
History  of  Lebanon  Reconsidered. 
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Th*  social  charactsr  of  tha  consarvativa  nat ional ists  also 
ancouragad  tha  political  oriantation  of  tha  naxt  ganaration. 
Oil  and  \Ahstarn  aid  incraasad  national  vwalth,  but  littia 
banafit  filtarad  down  to  tha  classas  balow  tha  alita.  Both 
British  and  Amarican  laadars  racognizad  tha  unstabla  ground  on 
\idiich  thair  influanca  was  basad.  In  1949,  Britain's  Foraign 
Sacratary  Ernast  Bavin  vrrota: 

Tha  old  ragitnas  tMtich  wa  wara  forcad  to  support, 
would  not  stand  up  to  ravoiut ionary  conditions  and  would 
ba  swapt  away.  Thaaa  ragimas  wara  graady  and  sal  fish  and 
had  not  allowad  any  of  tha  waalth  vdiich  thay  had  mada  out 
of  tha  war  and  out  of  tha  oil  to  banafit  tha  poorar 
clasaas.  If  wa  continua  to  support  tham  wa  should  ba 
blanwd  in  tha  avant  of  tha  Comnunists  succaadin^  in 
turning  tha  paopla  of  tha  Middia  East  against  us.... 

This  obsarvat  ion  was  fol  lowed  in  1952,  by  Amar  ica ‘s  Sacratary  of 
Stata  Daan  Achason: 

Tha  Middia  East  prasantad  a  pictura  that  might  hava 
baan'  .drawn  J9y  ^Kar  I  Marx  himsalf-  with  tha  massas 
disinhar i tad, . . .no  middia  class,  a  small  and  corrupt 
ruling  clasa  pushad  about  by  foraignars  v4io  sought  to 
axploit  pricalass  rasourcas,  vdiathar  oil  or  canal.  \Ahs 
thara  avar  such  an  opportunity  to  invoka  inharant 
xanophobia  to  dastroy  tha  foraignar  and  his  systam  and 
substitute  tha  Corrmunist  solution? 


Quoted  in  Wn.  Roger  Louis.  The  British  Enpire  in  the 
Middle  East  (Oxford.  1984),  p.  604. 
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Anglo-Aimr ican  solidarity  on  a  policy  of  sitting 
tight  of  farad  no  solution,  but  vmss  lika  a  coup  I  a  locked  in 
warm  ani> race  in  a  rowboat  about  to  go  over  Niagara  Falls. 
It  was  high  time  to  break  the  ant>race  and  taka  to  the 
oars. . . . 

The  direction  in  which  both  the  British  and  the  Americans  began 
moving  in  the  early  fifties  was  toward  economic  development. 
Both  governments  looked  at  their  own  histories  and  hoped  to 
achieve  long  term  social  stability  in  Arab  countries  through 
economic  prosperity.  Their  processes  were  evolutionary  and 
optimistic.  It  would  require  decades  to  accomplish  what  had 
taken  centuries  in  their  am  societ ies.^**  It  also  required 
numerous  foreign  teohnicians  and  progressive  political  leaders, 
the  latter  being  excluded  from  the  political  process  by  the 
conservatives.  Many  of  these  younger  leaders  also  did  not  share 
the  \Abstern  patience,  optimism,  or  strategic  concerns. 

Ensuring  the  flow  of  Middle  East  oil  was  the  basic  goal  of 
Anglo-Amar ican  policy  in  the  region.  Europe's  economic  recovery 
after  \Abrld  \Akr  II  depended  on  this  resource.  In  Eisenhow«r's 


Quoted  in  Dean  Acheson.  Present  at  Creation  (New  York, 
1969),  p.  600. 

g 

The  American  and  British  philosophies  regarding  economic 
development  can  be  found  in  Michael  I  on  ides.  Divide  and  Lose. 
Burton  Kaufman,  Trade  and  Aid,  and  Millikan  and  Rostow, 

A  Propsoal:  Key  to  an  Effective  Foreign  Policy. 

Egya  Sangmuah.  "Eisenhower  and  Containment  in  North 
Africa.  1956-1960".  Winter  1990.  Vol.  44.  #1.  p.  78. 
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words  it  rartksd.  ‘almost  in  aquai  priority  with  an  adequata 
aupply  for  oursal  vas”  ^intaining  tha  flow  of  oil  rastad 
upon  two  stratagias:  First,  stability  of  Arab  ragimas  friandly 
to  tha  \Aast .  and  sacond.  thair  physical  sacurity  from  an 
axtarnal  Soviat  military  thraat.  Stability  antailad  strong 
popularly  supportad  govarrmnts  which  would  stand-up  against 
domsstic  ravo I ut ionary  forcas.  Both  tha  Uni  tad  Statas  and 
Britain  davisad  programs  of  aconomic  aid  and  davalopmant  in  an 
attanpt  to  aliminata  wida  spraad  povarty,  considarad  tha  root 
causa  of  discontant  and  a  braading  ground  for  comnunist 
synpathias.  Mi  I  i<tary  sacurity  was  to  ba  obtainad  through 
assistanca  in  arms  supplias  and  regional  alliances,  such  as  the 
Baghdad  Pact,  designed  to  contain  the  expansion  of  the  Soviat 
Union  into  the  Middle  East.  But  the  inplementat  ion  of  both 
stratagias  required  a  degree  of  control  or  influence  over  the 
domestic  and  foreign  policies  of  the  Arab  countries.  This  in 
itself  increased  tha  hostility  to  the  Western  powers  by  tha 
younger  nationalists,  a  hostility  Dulles  sought  to  avoid. 

Before  the  Suez  crisis  the  United  Statas  had  walked  a  fine 
line  between  syrrpathy  for  Nasser's  revolutionary  objectives  and 
providing  full  support  for  her  British  allies.  In  a  1953 


Legislative  Leadership  Meeting,  8  M^Y  56.  Box  2. 
Legislative  Meeting  Series.  Eisenhower  Papers. 
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t*stimony  to  Congross.  Dulles  said; 

...without  breaking  from  the  framework  of  \Abstern 
unity,  we  can  pursue  our  traditional  dedication  to 
political  liberty.  in  reality,  the  >Abstern  powers  can 
gain,  rather  than  |pse.  from  an  orderly  development  of 
seif  government _ 

In  short,  the  United  States  supported  the  independence  goals  of 

Nasser's  generation,  providing  they  did  not  threaten  the  orderly 

transition  of  power.  But  vdien  the  evolutionary  process  appeared 

to  be  threatened  as  in  Iran  during  1953.  or  Syria  in  1956, 

lAbshington  did  not  hesitate  to  contenplate  or  actually  use 

13 

covert  operations  to  influence  domestic  events.  Yet.  the 
American  official  mrnd  of  the  late  fort ies  and  early  fifties  was 
also  generally  negative  and  sometimes  openly  hostile  to  what  it 
perceived  as  the  continued  inperial  behavior  of  Britain. 
Irnnediately  after  the  Egyptian  revolution,  the  United  States 
sought  to  co-opt  Nasser  into  the  Wbst's  cause  in  the  Cold  Ytir. 
The  British  believed  this  reflected  American  naivete*  and 
inexperience  in  the  region. 

Robin  Hankey,  the  British  eirbassy  Charge'd'af  fai  rs. 


‘Six  Major  Policy  Issues";  Address  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  Congress  on  1  JUN  53. 

Little,  "Cold  \^kr  and  Covert  Action",  p.  51-55. 

Early  American  efforts  at  bringing  Nasir  into  the 
\Ahstern  al I iance  are  descr ibed  in  Wl  ibur  Eveland ,  Ropes  of  Sand. 
(W.W.  Norton  &  Conpany  Inc.,  1980) 
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-fsscribad  Armrican  efforts  in  Egypt  as  'starry  eyed*.  He 
particularly  singled  out  the  American  Anbassador,  Jefferson 
Caffery,  for  playing  the  middle  between  Egyptian  rmt  ional  ism  and 
British  inperialism.  Sir  William  Strang,  Permanent  Under 
Secretary  at  the  Foreign  Office  reported:  ‘There  seemed  to  be 
people  in  the  U.S.  enbassies  vdio  were  dominated  by  the  old  anti¬ 
colonial  feeling  to  the  extent  they  seemed  to  think  the  British 
were  always  wrong*. Clement  Attlee  contributed  to  the  British 
conpiaint  in  his  open  art icie  in  Foreign  Affairs  '1954.  reminding 
the  Americans  of  Britain's  long  term  exper ience  with  the  Arabs 
versus  the  United  'States  whose  status  to  them  was  one  of 
‘newcomers*  The  primary  British  criticism  was  that  America 
was  supporting  forces  which  threatened  to  de-stabilize  the 
region.  In  short,  ^o  would  control  the  road  to  orderly 
development,  self  government  and  thus,  stability  and  security? 
Wbuld  nasserist  radicals  and  ‘non-alignment*  be  given 
partnership  in  the  responsibility  for  the  economic  and  strategic 
security  of  the  Whst?  The  British  thought  not. 

The  ‘progressive*  or  radical  nationalists  in  the  region 
matured  not  only  during  the  time  of  the  British  and  French 


Quoted  Louis  and  Owen.  Suez  1956.  p.  60. 

IS 

Clement  Attlee.  'Britain  and  America,  Common  Aims. 
Different  Opinions".  Foreign  Af fai rs,  Vol  32,  No.  2,  JAN  1954. 
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imndatas,  but  during  th«  rise  of  Soviet  Russia  and  spread  of 
European  socialism.  The  egalitarian  precepts  of  socialism  found 
fertile  ground  arrong  elite  and  middle  class  social  critics, 
creating  an  environment  in  the  1950's  where  an  intellectual 
usually  meant  a  Marxist  and  at  least  a  democrat. It  was 
particularly  appealing  to  young  military  officers,  many  with 
origins  in  the  lower  middle  income  and  poor  agrarian  classes. 

By  19S4.  the  Soviets,  like  their  Czarist  predecessors, 
looked  at  the  Middle  East  with  renewed  interest.  It  was  filled 
with  opportunities  to  score  regional  victories  against  the 
United  States  in  the  global  conpetition  of  the  Cold  Wir.  Moscow 
also  provided  the  radical  nationalists  with  an  alternative 
source  of  economic  and  military  resources.  External  support, 
usually  necessary  to  tip  the  balance  of  power  in  internal 
struggles,  was  no^  longer  based  on  collusion  with  \hbstern 
imperial  powers  alone.  The  Soviet  Union  was  also  an  economic 
model  of  sorts  for  the  internal  transformation  of  Arab 
societies.  Its  rapid  industrialization  and  modernization 
presented  what  appeared  a  much  better  alternative  to  the  decades 
of  evolutionary  growth  under  the  old  'feudal*  classes  envisioned 


Abdul  Salaam  Yousif.  'The  Struggle  for  Cultural 
Hegemony".  Chapter  10  of  Louis  and  Fernea.  The  Iraqi  Revolution 
of  1958:  The  Old  Social  Classes  Revisited  (London,  1991),  p. 
176-77. 
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in  the  Anglo-Airar lean  models. 

Conflicts  in  National  Interests 

After  consolidating  his  poMer  and  securing  a  British 
evacuation  treaty  by  late  1954.  Nasser  began  to  focus  on  more 
regional  issues.  The  Czech  Arms  Deal  in  1955,  and  merely 
surviving  the  Suez  invasion  in  1956.  flaunted  the  new  terms  of 
independence  in  the  face  of  the  old  imperial  powers.  Internal 
policies  geared  toward  land  redistribution,  nationalization  of 
industry,  and  plans  to  increase  economic  autononv  signaled  a 
change  in  the  social  order,  not  just  a  break  from  irrper  iai  ism. 
The  policy  of  non-alignment  became  the  stated  foreign  policy  of 
the  new  Egypt.  Wiile  it  was  not  an  absolute  enbrace  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  a.strong  symbol ic  rejection  of  dependence 
or  alignment  with  the  \Abst  which  had  served  as  the  "evil  force* 
in  the  radicals  mobilization  of  the  people.  The  Czech  Arms  deal 
greatly  irritated  \AAshington.  but  Nasser's  inability  to  deal 
with  Israel  led  to  a  break  in  the  Wiite  House’s  tolerance. 

Israel  was  the  largest  problem  in  the  Egypt ian-Amer  lean 
relation.  The  Arab  frustration  and  hostility  to  the  Jewish 
State  was  initially  absorbed  by  the  British.  But  as  the  British 
Empire  retracted  and  the  role  of  the  United  States  grew,  so  did 
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the  difficulty  of  reconci I ing  Mkshington's  support  of  Israel  to 
the  Arab  \Mor Id.  Israeli  security  interests  made  it  inpossible 
for  \Atishington  to  fully  meet  those  of  the  Arabs.  If  the  weapons 
purchases  were  not  blocked  by  political  lobbying,  pro-Israel 
representatives  in  congress  insisted  on  sending  American 
advisors  with  the  such  aid.^^  For  Nasser,  the  return  of  \Abstern 
military  personnel  was  as  irreconcilable  as  re-establishing 
relations  with  Britain. 

\Afcshington  attenpted  to  reduce  the  negative  affects  of  its 
Israeli  connection  by  launching  the  Anderson  peace  mission  in 
January  of  1956.  A  resolution  between  Egypt  and  Israel  could, 
in  \AAshington‘s  eyes,  at  least  achieve  cordial  relations  with 
the  radical  nationalists.  Nasser's  reaction  to  the  proposal  wes 
simple  and  prophetic.  Upon  realizing  the  American  plan  entailed 

Egyptian  recognition  of, Israel  he  said.  *1  could  never  do  that. 

19 

I'd  be  assassinated!*.  Eisenhower's  reaction  wes  much  deeper. 


Although  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  required  U.S. 
advisors  accompany  arms  to  ensure  the  terms  of  their  intended 
usage,  similar  shipments  went  to  other  countries,  including 
Israel,  without  advisors. 

19 

Quoted  in  H.W.  Brandis,  The  Specter  of  Neutralism:  The 
US  and  the  Emergence  of  the  Third  Wbrid  1947-1960 ,  p .  260-62 . 
In  \Abging  Peace,  p.  165-89.  Eisenhower  describes  the  actions  of 
both  the  Egyptians  and  the  Israelis  regarding  Israeli  withdrawal 
from  positions  in  Gaza,  taken  during  the  February  1955  raid. 
Although  both  sides  dragged  their  feet  on  a  potential 
settlement.  Eisenhower  centered  the  blame  on  Nasir  after  he 
moved  his  administrators  back  into  Gaza,  apparently  in  violation 
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He  identified  Nasser  as  the  ‘primary  stunrbling  block'  towards  a 

greater  Arab-lsraeli  peace  settlement  which  \AAshington  needed  to 

20 

achieve  stability  in  the  Arab  East.  But  Nasser  could  never 
conpromise  on  the  Israeli  issue  and  maintain  '*his  spreading 
popularity  and  political  influence.  The  Administration  wanted 
to  appear  neutral  in  a  dispute  where  the  Israelis  and  radical 
nat  ional  ists  were  absolutely  polar  i zed.  Wten  Amer  ica  was  t  ry i ng 
to  align  the  Near  East  against  the  Soviets  in  the  context  of  the 
Cold  Vkr .  the  Arab-lsraeli  dispute  left  no  middle  ground  by  the 
antagonists  very  own  ‘with  us  or  against  us‘  mentality. 

Nasser's  foreign  policy  also  threatened  the  basis  of 
American  strategy.  The  Czech  arms  deal  enabled  the  Soviet  Union 
to  junp  over  the  Northern  Tier  states  conrpromising  the  Baghdad 
Pact.  This  broke  the  pillar  of  security  in  the  Anglo-American 
strategy,  giving  Soviets  military  advisors  access  into  Egypt  and 
later  Syria.  Egypt's  acceptance  of  Soviet  funding  and  technical 
assistance  to  build  the  Aswan  dam  threatened  the  second  pillar, 
economic  development.  \Ahshington  always  had  a  sense  of 
superiority  in  her  economic  resources.  They  were  used  as  a 
large  carrot  for  developing  nat ions  to  fol low  the  \Ahstern  line. 


of  the  negotiations,  after  months  of  diplomacy  by  American 
representat i ves . 

20  „ 

Robert  H.  Ferrell.  The  Eisenhower  Diaries,  p.  319. 
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But  Moscow  bsgan  economic  aid.  coupled  with  less  restrictive 

payment  terms  in  late  1954.  threatening  Amer  ica's  self  perceived 

21 

monopoly  on  development.  By  the  end  of  1956.  Nasser  not  only 

rid  himself  of  the  British  presence,  but  expanded  his  sources 

for  foreign  economic  and  military  assistance.  Egypt's 

''positive  neutralism*,  the  basis  of  Nasser's  foreign  policy 

success  and  regional  popularity,  was  also  the  key  justification 

22 

to  his  own  domestic  political  stability.  The  American 

administration  saw  it  as  a  practical  political  move  on  Nasser's 
23 

part.  But  \Mien  America's  relation  with  Israel  was  added  into 
the  equation,  Egyptian  neutralism  quickly  leaned  towards  the 
Soviet  Union. 

By  March  1956,  it  became  apparent  to  the  Administration 
that  Nasser  would  not  be  co-opted  to  support  American  interests. 
Eisenhower* began  to  identify  Nasser  himself  as  a  threat: 


Kaufman,  Trade  and  Aid.  Chapter  4. 

22 

Hrair  R.  Oekmajian.  Egypt  Under  Nasir:  A  Study  in 
Political  Dynami cs  (Albany,  N.Y. .  1971)  p.  40.  Throughout 
1955,  as  Nasir's  foreign  policy  successes  increased,  interna! 
Egyptian  opposition  to  his  regime  decreased. 

23 

H.  W.  Brandis,  ’Wtat  Eisenhower  and  Dulles  Saw  in 
Nasser*,  Amer  ican-Arab  Affairs.  #17,  Sunrmer  1986.  Also,  in 
Brandis,  Specter  of  Neutralism,  parts  I  and  II,  the  author 
concludes  that  neither  Dulles  or  Eisenhower  were  hostile  to 
neutral  ism  providing  it  did  not  run  counter  to  U.S.  interests. 
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A  fundairantal  probiwn  is  ths  growing  sntoition  of 
Nasser,  the  sense  of  power  he  has  gained  out  of  his 
associations  with  the  Soviets,  his  belief  that  he  can 
emerge  as  the  true  leader  of  the  entire  Arab  world... 

Because  of  this,  I  suggested  to  the  State  Department 
that  we  begin  to  build  up  some  other  indiv*idual . . .  in  the 
thought  that  mutually  antagonistic  personal  arrbitions 
might  disrupt  the  a^ressive  plans  that  Nasser  is 
evidently  developing... 


Eisenhower  and  Dulles  did  not  see  him  as  a  Soviet  stooge,  but 
neither  could  they  confidently  determine  his  basic  political 
orientations.  Nasser  was  his  own  man.  but  for  how  long?  The 

Administration  began  to  look  to  the  conservative  Arab  leaders  to 

2S 

rally  a  prO'-\Abst  bloc  of  Arab  states.  The  global  strategy 
of  the  Cold  yNir  was  being  applied  at  the  regional  level.  Nasser 
was  to  be  isolated  and  his  revolution  contained.  This  would 
require  \Mishington  to  enter  the  under  currents  of  Arab  politics 
at  a  time\^en  the  foundat  ions  of  these  regimes  foundat  ions  were 

/V  — 

dramatically  changing. 

Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia  were  aligned  against  Iraq's  bid  for 
regional  Arab  leadership.  The  Saudi  position  in  1956  was  based 
on  historical  and  contemporary  cons  i  derat  ions.  Tradi  t  ional  ly  at 


Quoted  in  Brandis',  Specter  of  Neutralism,  p.  323. 

2S 

Ibid  #19.  Eisenhower's  choice  as  an  alternative  to 
Nasir  would  be  King  Saud  of  Saudi  Arabia.  According  to  Neff. 
Wkrr iors  at  Suez.  p.317.  American  organization  of  Arab  states  in 
opposition  to  Nasir  began  in  October  1956. 
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odds  with  ths  Hashemits  monarchies  of  Iraq  and  Jordan,  King  Saud 

wished  to  contain  Iraqi  aspirations  of  being  the  leader  of  the 

Arab  states.  The  Iraqi,  Saudi,  and  Egyptian  governments 

conpeted  for  regional  predominance  and  at  times  outright 

control,  of  Syria  and  Jordan.  There  was  also  friction  between 

Saudi  Arabia  and  Br  i  tain.  The  Saudis  chal  lenged  Br  i  t  ish  efforts 

to  control  the  Gulf  in  the  1920s.  In  1955,  after  a  two  year 

dispute  and  Saudi  occupation,  the  British  took  the  Burami  Oasis. 

King  Saud  countered  with  support  to  tribal  leaders  threatening 

)< 

the  British  position  in  Yemen.  Both  Saudi  Arabia  and  Egypt 
attacked  the  Iraqi  al  I  iance  wi  th  Br  i  tain  as  remnants  of  imperial 
control . 

The  United  States  was  strategical ly  al igned  with  Britain, 
yet  a  regional  proponent  of  Riyadh.  It  was  also  ironic  in  that 
it  was  Saudi,  oil  that  \Afashington  sought  to  secure,  primarily  for 
Ybstern  European  use.  Wiile  Iraq  had  her  patron,  Saudi  Arabia 
was  being  courted  by  America.  Egypt  had  yet  to  confirm  her 
global  partner.  Past  experience  and  Anglo-lraqi  relations 
excluded  Britain.  Border  problems  with  Israel  excluded  the 
United  States.  But  the  Suez  invasion  and  Moscow's  subsequent 

26 

The  clash  of  national,  regional  and  international 
interests  regard! ng  Amer ican-Saudi  and  Anglo-Aner ican  interests 
and  relations  are  addressed  in  Davis  Lesch's,  Syria  and  the 
United  States:  Eisenhower's  Cold  \Mir  in  the  Middle  East 
(\Abstview  Press,  1992),  p.  129-32. 
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support  providsd  Nasssr  ths  inpetus  to  move  closer  to  the 


Soviets.  Such  s  move  vns  si  so  not  inconsistent  with  Egypt's 
internsi  policies. 

Following  Bsngdung,  socislist  dogms  becsitie  more  frequent 
in  Messer's  speeches.  Throughout  1955,  cspitslism  csme  under 

27 

incressing  sttsck  by  the  government.  The  Egypt isn 

constitution  of  Jsnusry  1956,  inst i tut ionsi ized  s  mixed 

28 

socisi Ist'-cspi tsi ist  economy.  After  its  publicstion,  son« 

Comnunist  Psrty  menbers  were  released,  although  the  Egyptian 

regima  remained  suspicious  of  the  Party.  With  the 

nationalization  of  the  Canal  and  the  beginning  of  the  Suez 

crisis,  Nasser  mobilized  all  the  forces  he  could.  The  Egyptian 

Comnunist  Party  praised  Nasser's  actions  for  moving  Egypt's 

revolution  to  a  "higher  plane"  which  they  contended  was  possible 

by  the  economic  and  political  support  of  a  "reinvigorated" 
29 

socialist  canp.  With  the  Tripartite  attack  in  October,  more 
left  wing  critics  of  the  regima  were  released  from  confinement 
and  used  to  organize  and  fight  in  Port  Sa'id.  By  the  end  of 
Suez,  many  of  the  Egyptian  radical  left  ware  out  of  prison. 

27 

For  discussion  of  anti-capitalist  measures,  see  Charles 
Issawi  ,  Egypt  i n  Revol ut ion,  p.  52-3. 

Dekme j i an .  Egypt  Under  Nasir .  p . 1 27 . 

M.  S.  Agwani,  Communism  in  the  Arab  East  (India,  1969), 


29 

p.  80. 
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b«ing  incorporated  into  govarnmant  ministries,  and  establishing 
party  contacts  in  other  Arab  countries. 

The  left  wing  political  parties  of  the  Arab  East  conprised 
the  majority  of  the  radical  nationalists  and  grew  in  popularity 
during  the  1950s.  Two  of  the  most  inportant  would  be  the  Ba'th 
Socialist  Party  and  the  Comnunist  Party.  The  Ba'th  was  strongly 
anti-\hhst.  It  considered  lAbstern  inperialism  to  be  the  cause  of 
contenporary  Arab  divisions,  the  existence  of  Israel,  and  the 
perpetuation  of  the  old  social  status  quo.  It  founder.  Michael 
Aflaq.  was  also  the  author  of  Pan-Arabism,  advocating  the  unity 
of  Arab  states  into  one  nation.  The  Ba'th  and  Comnunist  parties 
ware  not  instantly  successful.  They  did  not  control  the 
government  bureaucracies  or  satisfy  the  skepticism  of  the 
comnercial  classes  in  regards  to  domestic  policies.  The  Ba'th 
and  the  comnunist^  would  overcome  this  handicap  by  allying 
themselves  against  the  conservatives,  a  pract ice  \Miich  increased 
their  power  and  eventually  their  suspicions  of  each  other.  As 
the  Arab  East  became  increasingly  anti-VIbst,  the  left  would 
capitalize  on  their  Soviet  contacts,  declaring  political 
neutralism  in  the  Cold  V\hr. 

Nasser  was  also  wi 1 1 ing  to  use  the  Cold  Wkr  rivalry  to  his 
advantage,  which  alarmed  both  Eisenhower  and  Dulles  as  early  as 
1955.  Egypt's  increasing  socialism  during  1956,  added  to 
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suspicions  in  ths  W«its  Houss  thst  Nssssr  wss  slowly  bscoming 
sntrsppsd  by  Soviet  sdvisors  who  would  subvert  end  dominste 
sf fairs  in  Egypt.  \Abshington‘s  concerns  about  Nasser,  were  the 
mirror  image  of  the  radical  nationalists  about  VltTstern  advisors. 
Yet  Dulles  still  sought  to  "avoid  any  open  break  vdiich  would 
throw  Nasser  irrevocably  into  a  Soviet  satellite  status*  and 
provide  him  "a  bridge  back  to  good  relations  with  the  Vlbst".^** 
Despite  Nasser's  growing  estrangement  from  >Abstern  interests, 
Dulles  was  reluctant  to  forces  an  open  confrontation.  This  was 
based  off  American  observations  during  Suez,  and  popular  Arab 
reaction  towards  Britain  and  France. 

Vtfishington  however,  was  in  the  process  of  inheriting 
primary  leadership  and  responsibility  to  pursue  stability  which 
entailed  containing  the  spread  of  Egypt's  revolutionary  spirit. 
Dulles  and  Eisenhqj^r  jieeded  a  means  to  confront  and  contain 
Nasser,  without  appearing  to  be  purposely  targeting  him.  The 
American  domestic  and  regional  Arabic  forces  that  the 
Administration  had  to  contend  with  would  result  in  one  of  the 
most  misunderstood  policies  of  the  Eisenhower  era. 


Quoted  in  Louis  and  C3wen's,  Suez  and  its  Consequences. 
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p.  191. 
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1 1 

Radical  National  i«m  atKl  th«  Ei»<nhonw>r  Doctrina 

- 

Qia  of  John  Foatar  Oullas*  primary  points  throughout  tha 

Suaz  criaia  of  1956,  vMia  to  avoid  any  action  that  would  further 

anhanca  tha  prastiga  of  Naasar.  Tha  Anglo-Franch-lsraal i 

intarvantion  had  pracisaly  tha  inpact  ha  faarad.  Allan  Dullas, 

Oiractor  of  tha  Central  Intalliganca  Agency,  concluded  that  tha 

primary  raault  of  tha  invaaion  was  a  'unanimous  revulsion"  and 

"revival  of  age-old  hatred  of  tAfcstarn  inparialism  and 

31 

colonialism"  in  tha  Arab  peoples.  Tha  joint  attack  swelled 
regional  outrage  against  tha  Mbst  and  elevated  Nasser’s 
popularity.  The  Suez  crisis  also  great iy  diminished  Britain's 
capability  to  promote.  \Abstarn  influence.  As  Iraq  would  soon 
prove,  cloaa  associ-ation  with  London  was  now  a  serious  pol  itical 
liability  for  an  Arab  government. 

Tha  Administration  saw  itself  now  as  being  primarily 
responsible  for  \Abstarn  interests  and  the  security  of  moderate 
regimes  in  the  Arab  East.  The  American  strategy  remained  the 
same;  to  achieve  stability.  \N!th  Britain's  influence  reduced, 
\Nishington  needed  a  policy  change.  Fearing  expanding  subversion 

31 

Memorandum  of  meeting  with  legislative  leaders,  9  NOV 
1956,  Legislative  meeting  series.  Staff  secretary  records. 
Quoted  in  Brands,  The  Specter  of  Nationalism.  P.  280. 
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sponsorad  from  Moscow  or  Csiro.  tha  Wiita  Housa  wsntad  a  tmans 
to  acttvaly  confront  both.  Tha  rasult  of  tha  Administrat ions 
efforts  bacama  known  as  tha  Eisanhowar  Ooctrina.  Tha  most  wall 
known  function  of  tha  Ooctrina.  or  Rasolution  117,  was  to  put 
tha  Soviet  Union  on  notice  that  tha  United  States  considered  tha 
Arab  East  a  vital  Amarican  interest.  Another  equally  vital 
function  was  to  stop  Nasser's  expansion,  without  igniting  Arab 
amotions  simiiar  to  those  that  exploded  during  the  canal 
invasion.  It  is  this  second  function  in  vdiich  tha  Eisenhower 
administration  planned  to  channel  and  contain  Arab  radical 
nat  ions  I  iam. 

L i 1 1 1 e  changed  regarding  the  Amarican  assessment  of  Soviet 

tactics.  \Abshington  believed  that  the  two  primary  objectives  of 

the  Kremlin  were  to;  "undermine  \hkstern  political  and  military 

power  in  the  area^  'and  "weaken  the  VIbst  economically  and 

strategically"  by  reducing  its  access  to  oil.  The 

Administration  considered  direct  military  action  in  the  area  by 

32 

Russia  a  low  probability.  The  focus  of  Eisenhower  and  Dulles 
sharpened  on  Egypt  and  Syria  as  the  principle  instruments  of 
instability.  Nasser  was  a  political  problem  due  to  his  mass 
popularity  and  willingness  to  use  it  against  pro-\^bst  Arab 

32 

Special  Nat iona I  Intel  I igence  Est imate  11-10-56,  "Soviet 
Actions  in  the  Middle  East".  29  NCW  1956.  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Uni  ted  States,  p.  355.  (Referred  to  hereafter  as  FRUS) 
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“^'  .V  .  .  '  /;  .-  ■•4^  ■'  -•'-  .::^'.-^A'  <f-'-  '.  _;i-- 


r^giims.  Syria  vnas  incraaaingly  parcaived  as  bacoming  a  Soviat 

satallita,  also  opaning  up  ‘graatar  political  and  subvarsiva 

33 

opportuni t ias*  in  othar  Arab  nations.  Tha  Wtita  Housa's 

•  « 

distinction  batwaan  Nassar's  nat ionai ism  and  v^at  it  considarad 
a  mora  classical  Soviat  supportad  subvarsion  in  Syria  was 
subtla.  yat  significant  in  tha  irnnnar  Amarican  powar  vw>uld  ba 
projactad. 

Nassar  was  not  considarad  a  stooga  of  Moscow.  Tha  problam 

was  that  his  popularity  transcandad  national  boundarias  and 

could  inspira  similar  ravolutions  in  Jordan,  Labanon,  Iraq,  or 

avan  Saudi  Arabia.  Vihi la  Nassar's  could  aasi ly  mobi I iza  support 

for  a  revolution  in  another  Arab  country,  there  was  no  guarantee 

ha  could  control  the  results.  Within  tha  instability  of  a 

revolt  or  coup,  Wishington  feared  the  Arab  conrrunists  would  gain 

tha  initiative  ovaf  tha  Nasserists,  seize  tha  government,  and 

34 

pave  the  way  for  Soviet  domination.  Dulles  perceived  a 


Though  not  specifically  stated.  Dulles  appeared  fearful 
that  Syria  and  Egypt  could  cause  a  regional  'Czech  Scenario*. 
During  his  7  JAN  1957,  testimony  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
Comnittee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Dulles  described  his  irrpressions 
of  the  Czechoslovakian  crises  in  1948.  Dulles  felt  the  country 
submitted  to  a  Comnunist  Party  take  over  because  of  Russian 
troops  massed  on  the  border  at  the  time.  The  Czech  peoples  fear 
of  invasion,  particularly  when  no  other  power  sought  to  counter 
the  external  Soviet  Threat,  was  tha  principle  reason  the 
subversion  was  successful.  See  P.  13-14,  Economic  and  Military 
Cooperation  with  Nations  in  the  General  Area  of  the  Middle  East, 
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pattern  of  planned  coercion  from  the  Kremlin.  Moscow  would 
first  provide  military  and  economic  aid.  They  would  then  ensure 
the  aid  was  controlled  by  Soviet  synpathizers  in  the  target 
country,  providing  the  individual  with  powerful  resources. 

Eventually  these  resources  would  be  used  to  submit  the  country 

35 

to  international  cotnnunism,  controlled  from  Moscow.  Dulles 

believed  Nasser  and  his  desire  to  '‘fulfill  his  role"  would 

create  conditions  the  Kremlin  would  exploit. 

Syria  appeared  to  be  such  a  situation.  Throughout  1955 

and  most  of  1956.  conservatives  struggled  against  an  uneasy 

alliance  of  the  socialist  Ba'th  Party  and  the  comnunists  for 

control  of  the  parliament.  The  Suez  crisis  and  subsequent 

exposure  of  a  Br i t ish-l raqi  coup  attenpt.  seriously  undermined 

36 

the  popularity  of  the  conservative  Syrian  politicians. 
Particularly  after  .Suez-,  any  radical  challenge  to  a  conservative 
government  was  likely  to  generate  large  public  support  sinply  by 
espousing  anti-\Abst  positions.  As  of  Decerrber  1956  however. 

Uni  ted  States  Government  Pr  int  ing  Of  f  ice.  \Mishington  O.C.  ,  1957. 

Dulles  to  Eisenhower,  20  AUG  1957,  FRUS.  P.e41. 

36 

Lesch ,  Dav i d  W.  Syria  and  the  United  States: 
Eisenhower's  Cold  Vlfcr  in  the  Middle  East.  Chapters  5  and  6.  See 
also.  Abu  Jaber,  The  Arab  Ba'th  Socialist  Party.  For 
discussion  of  Br  i  t ish-l raqi  intrigue  in  Syria  during  1956,  see 
Little's  "Cold  \Abr  and  Covert  Action",  Middle  East  Journal . 
Winter  1990,  Vol.  44,  #1. 
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n«ith«r  th«  socialists  nor  ths  comrunists  could  gain  supraimcy 
ovar  ths  othar.  Each  usad  tha  inparialist  thraat  as  a  political 
platform  to  rally  domsstic  support.  In  trying  to  outdo  each 
othar,  thay  incraasad  tha  country's  aconomic  and  military  ties 
to  tha  Soviat  Union.  This  vms  pracisaly  tha  pattarn  Dullas 
faarad.  Wtan  Nassar'a  popularity  vmss  addad  to  tha  forca  of 
ant i-\Mbstarn  santimsnts,  tha  potantial  dangars  of  \Mishington 
projacting  its  own  ragional  intarasts  doublad. 

EisanhoMar  andOullas  naadad  to  mora  activaly  support  pro- 

\Abst  ragimes,  but  could  not  appaar  to  ba  diractly  challanging 

Nassar  and  his  'prograssi va*  Arab  nationalism.  This  concarn  was 

raflactad  in  a  State  Department  planning  document  recomnending 

a  new  regional  approach.  The  Bureau  of  Near  Eastern,  South 

Asian,  and  African  Affairs  listed  the  'anbitions  of  Nasser'  as 

tha  first  of  thraO'  factors  behind  Soviet  penetration  of  the 

region.  Reducing  Nasser's  'power  and  influence'  \mbs  tha  first 

of  four  requirements  considered  necessary  for  a  new  American 

program  to  succeed.  Yet  in  order  to  mobi I ize  support  from  other 

Arab  countries,  the  Bureau  concluded  *our  actions  will  be 

largely  self  defeating  if  they  create  a  general  impression  that 

37 

our  objective  is  to  directly  overthrow  Nasser' . 

37 

Paper  prepared  by  the  Dept  of  State  Near  Eastern  Policy 
Planning  Staff,  'Program  to  Counter  Soviet  Penetration  of  the 
Middle  East'.  5  DEC  1956.  FRUS.  p.  383. 
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Th«  Aimr  ican  di  l«nim  vMis  claar.  Naaaar  vms  tha  immdiata 

thraat  to  \Mbatarn  intaraata,  dua  to  tha  popularity  bahind  his 

social  as  wall  as  political  ravolution.  But  spacifically 

idanti tying  him  as  a  policy  targat  riskad  craating  popular  Arab 

raaction  against  tha  Uni  tad  Statas.  It  would  also  imka  it 

difficult  for  consarvativa  Arab  laadars  to  raquast  Amsrican 

assistanca  without  baing  assoc i atad  wi th  a  foraign  thraat  to  tha 

Arab  nationalist  haro.  Yat  pro-\Abst  Arab  nations,  in  and  out  of 

tha  Baghdad  Pact,  wsra  also  calling  on  tha  \Ahita  Housa  to 

38 

clarify  its  position  in  tha  ragion.  Eisanhowsr.  Oullas.  and 
tha  primary  staff  in  Stata  and  Oafansa  parcaivad  tha  need  to  act 
rapidly.  If  not.  moderate  Arab  ragimos  would  be  forced  to  seek 
a  middle  ground  with  Nasser  and  the  Soviets  to  ensure  their  own 
survival . 


Searching  for  a  Means  to  Apply  tha  Doctrine 


Since  1955.  the  Baghdad  Pact  served  as  the  principle 


In  addition  to  countries  of  the  Baghdad  Pact,  Lebanon 
and  Saudi  Arabia  were  also  seeking  stronger  assurances  of  United 
States  resolve  to  support.  See  memorandum.  "Notes  on 
President  iaI-Bipart  isan  Congressional  Leadership  Meet  ing” .  1  JAN 
1957.  FRUS.  p.  434. 
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instrumnt  for  dononstrat  ing  \Afcst«rn  po%Mr  and  raaolva.  Britain 

had  boon  tha  primary  \Mkiatarn  powar  in  tha  Pact,  dua  to 

38 

consistent  Amsricsn  hesitation  to  becoms  a  full  signatory. 

. 

On  4  Dacanbar  1956,  daapite  tha  intanai f icat ion  of  anti-Britiah 
faaiinga  in  tha  ragion,  tha  Amarican  Sacratary  of  Dafanaa 
racomnandad  to  Eiaanhowar  that  tha  Unitad  Stataa  formally  join 
tha  Pact.  Of  tha  principla  raaaona,  Sacratary  Wilaon  atatad: 
‘to  fill  tha  political  and  mi  I itary  vacuum’  craatad  by  Br itain's 
daclina  aa  a  raault  of  Suaz,  to  ‘rainforca  tha  firm  aupport  of 
tha  U.S. ‘  to  tha  collactiva  aacurity  of  ragional  conaarvativa 
atataa.  Thiavmuld  praaumably  ‘demonatrata  to  tha  Soviat  Union* 
tha  rasolva  of  tha  Unitad  States  to  "protect  the  sovereignty  and 
territorial  Integrity*  of  tha  Arab  states.^**  The 

racommandat ion  noted  the  probable  negative  reactions  that  such 
a  move  would  genai^ta -in  tha  Arab  world;  but  it  also  treated 
them  as  secondary  to  the  requirement  of  sanding  an  irrmediata 
warning  to  tha  Soviets  and  assurance  to  regional  allies. 

A  second  proposal,  generated  in  the  State  Department's 
Bureau  of  Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs  under  Wiliam 

39 

William  Stivers,  America's  Confrontation  with 
Revolutionary  Change  in  the  Middle  East  (St.  Martin's  Press, 
1986),  p.  12-13. 

Letter  from  Secretary  of  Defense(W  Ison)  to  the 
President,  4  DEC  1956.  Eisenhower  Library,  Staff  Secretary 
Records.  FRUS.  p.  372. 
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Rountr**,  rMch^d  Oullas'  desk  the  next  dey.  This  proposal 
rejected  Baghdad  Pact  menbership  because  most  Arab  nations 
associated  it  with  an  extension  of  British  control.  Could  the 

•  la 

United  States  afford  to  step  in  to  the  British  position  in  the 
Pact  and  not  expect  to  be  regarded  as  a  new  power  m  an  old 
game?  Not  in  Rountree's  opinion.  The  bureau  proposed  replacing 
the  Pact  with  *A  New  Grouping  of  Middle  Eastern  States*.  The 
proposal  stated: 

This  framework  will  have  to  accord  with  the  basic 
drives  of  the  area~iMilch  is  to  say  in  addition  to  being 
ant  i-Conmunist  it  will  also  have  to  be  ant  i-inper  iai  ist 
and  pro-nationalist.  It  will,  also,  unfortunately,  have 
to  recognize  the  strong  anti-Israeli  sentiimnts  of  most  of 
the  area  states. . . 

Essentially  Rountree  and  his  staff  recomnended  that  work  begin 
on  an  entirely  new  organization,  larger  in  scope  than  the 
Baghdad  Papt.  It  specifically  excluded  Israel,  as  well  as  two 
key  European  allies,  Britain  and  France.  With  an  optimistic 
inplemantat ion  date  of  28  January  1957,  the  proposal  risked 
failure  by  trying  to  create  a  consensus  of  conservative  Arab 
nations  in  a  short  period  of  time. 

Wiatever  the  approach  would  be  it  had  to  be  in  a  form  Arab 
allies  could  adopt,  without  fueling  radical  nationalist 


Memorandum  From  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Near  Eastern,  South  Asian,  and  African  Af fai rs(Rountree)  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  'Revised  Proposal  for  a  New  Middle  Eastern 
Grouping*.  5  DEC  1956.  FRUS.  p.  376. 
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propaganda.  Tha  asaance  of  tha  problam  and  hints  of  the 


solution  ware  highlighted  during  a  Dacent>ar  7th  treating  in  the 
State  Department: 

■ 

...to  find  a  vehicle  for  treating  the  desire  of  the 
Arab  governments,  particularly  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iraq,  for 
a  convincing  demonstration  of  U.S.  intention  to  make  its 
power  felt  in  the  area  in  a  manner  which  would  not  smack 
of  imperialism  an^.  vdrich  would  leave  the  initiative  to 
local  countries... 

Dulles  agreed  with  his  own  department  that  membership  in  the 

Baghdad  Pact  would  play  into  the  hands  of  the  nationalists;  but 

he  appeared  less  inclined  to  fol low  Rountree's  recommendation  on 

the  Middle  East  Charter.  The  Orarter  would  involve  months  if 

not  years  to  develop.  In  the  interim,  the  United  States  would 

be  without  an  instrunwnt  to  handle  interim  problems  in  the 

region.  American  security  concerns  were  rising  as  many 

countries  .ware  experiencing  immediate  economic  problems. 

-- 

Jordan.  Iraq,  and  Saudi  Arabia  were  losing  considerable  revenues 

due  to  the  closure  of  the  canal  and  destruction  of  pipeline 
43 

across  Syria.  Dulles  believed  this  could  soon  lead  to  social 
and  political  instability.  The  vehicle,  in  addition  to  being 


Informal  Record  of  a  Meet ing.  Secretary  Dul les'  Office, 
Department  of  State,  "Middle  East”.  7  DEC  1956,  FRUS.  p.  393. 

43 

See  paragraph  26,  State  Department  Operations 
Coordinating  Boa-^d  Report,  "Progress  Report  on  U.S.  Objectives 
and  Policies  With  Respect  to  the  Near  East",  released  22 
Deceitfcer  1956,  FRUS.  p.  427. 
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quickly  obtainable,  also  naadad  tha  ability  to  distribute 
military  and  economic  support  on  short  notice  in  order  to  be 
affective. 

Oulles  realized  any  policy  change  would  also  require 
maneuvering  thrcjgh  a  gauntlet  of  U.S.  domestic  interests. 
There  was  a  risk  in  the  process  of  provoking  increased 
subversion  from  the  Soviets  or  radical  nationalists,  if  they 
perceived  that  the  American  government  was  not  united.  Dulles 
illustrated  his  concern  to  the  American  Anbassadors  of  the 
Baghdad  Pact  countries.  He  asked  them,  "suppose  we  can't  get  a 
2/3  vote  of  Congress  to  join  the  Baghdad  Pact  without 
guaranteeing  the  same  sort  of  thing  to  Israel,  would  you  still 
vmnt  us  to  join?  The  (Secretary)  said  none  of  the  Airbassadors 
knew  the  answer  to  that."  This  same  di  lernm  applied  to  the 
State  Department 'a>  "New  Middle  East  Grouping".  Rountree's 
proposal  did  not  explain  how  the  administration  would  get 
Congress  to  support  an  organization  which  recognized  "strong 
anti-Israeli  sentiments". 

Eisenhower  and  Dulles  decided  on  a  Congressional 
resolution,  which  would  eventually  be  known  as  the  Eisenhower 
Doctrine.  It  would  demonstrate,  with  Congressional  support. 

Memorandum  of  a  Telephone  Conversation  Between  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  State,  6  Decerrber  1956.  FRUS.  p. 
390. 
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Armrican  datarminat ion  to  bolster  the  military  defense 
capabi  I  ities  and  economies  of  countries  whose  governments  showed 
a  determinat  ion  to  corrbat  Comnunist  infiltration”/^  This  would 
be  the  equivalent  of  a  corrmitment  to  promote  stability  in  the 
region  by  containing  subversion  or  reducing  external  political 
coercion  from  Egypt  or  Syria.  Being  a  bi-lateral  policy, 
between  the  United  States  and  the  country  requesting  support, 
the  Wiite  House  hoped  to  avoid  placing  a  stigma  on  pro-\Abst 
Arab  goverrvnents  vdiich  radical  nationalist  propaganda  could 
label  as  lackeys  of  inperialism.  It  also  kept  the  United  States 
away  from  being  formally  associated  with  an  organization  that 
could  be  accused  of  “supporting"  or  "threatening*  the  security 
interests  of  Israel.  Within  the  next  90  days,  the  Doctrine 
would  be  worded  to  pass  a  Congressional  vote  and  at  the  same 
tine  give  the  admiKistrat ion  a  capability  to  intervene  quickly 
in  different  types  of  conflicts. 

Rhetoric  and  Continuity  in  Strategy 

In  addition  to  placating  popular  ant i -\Afestern  sentiments 

Memorandum  of  Conversation  Between  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  Senator  Knowland,  8  DEC  1956.  FRUS.  p.  397. 

46 

Memorandum  of  Telephone  Conversation  Between  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  State,  8  DEC  1956,  FRUS.  p.  394. 
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•gainst  a  more  intervent  ionist  Amer  ican  role,  the  administrat  ion 


needed  to  set  I  its  increased  involvement  to  Congress.  Rountree 

sunined  up  the  administration's  domestic  legislative  strategy  in 

■ 

a  memorandum  to  Dulles: 

Comnunist  iirperialism  is  a  clear  and  present  danger 
and  is  so  recognized  by  the  American  people  and  their 
representatives  in  Congress.  consider  it  unlikely  that 
the  latter  would  approve  a  resoluj^on  not  aimed 
specifically  at  Comnunist  inper iai ism. . . 

In  the  text  of  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine,  comnunist  inperialism 

was  transcribed  to  international  comnunism,  v^ich  reflected 

Dulles'  consistent  concerns  of  the  Soviets  using  the  radical 

nationalists.  In  Dulles*  mind,  Moscow's  ultimate  plan  was  to 

subjugate  the  Middle  Eastern  states,  as  it  had  done  to  those  in 

Eastern  Europe.  By  painting  the  doctrine  as  a  fight  against 

comnunism,  the  Wiite  House  reduced  the  possibility  of 

congressional  rejedtion'.  Not  even  the  administration's  sharpest 

policy  critics  wanted  to  appear  "soft  on  comnunism*.  It  also 

avoided  explaining  to  Congress  why  the  administration  was 

confronting  nationalism,  particularly  after  trying  to  co-opt 

Nasser  the  previous  three  years.  This  would  have  been  an 

admission  of  failed  foreign  policy.  It  would  also  avoided 


Memorandum  From  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Political  Affairs  (Murphy)  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  "Proposed 
Joint  Resolution  of  Congress  Regarding  the  Middle  East",  15  DEC 
1956.  Drafted  by  Rountree  and  Wilkins.  FRUS,  p.  410. 
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•xposing  th«  Doctrina's  pr iimry  target,  Nassar  and  tha  radical 
nat ional iata. 


This  inability  to  <H>«nly  clarify  tha  targat  of  tha 
rasolution  craatad  anbiguitias  howiavar,  which  incident  ly  bacams 
tha  source  of  questions  during  subsequent  congressional 
hearings.  Raprasantat ivas  aought  to  clarify  tha  resolution's 
use  of  "subversion*  and  "countries  controlled  by  international 
cofimin i am" .  Tha  rasolution  authorized  tha  President: 

...to  secure  and  protect  tha  territorial  integrity 
and  political  indapandanca  of  any. . .nat ion. .. request ing 
such  aid  against  overt  armed  aggression  from  any  nation 
controlled  by  international  comnun i sm. . . 

During  his  testimony  before  Congress.  Dulles  affirmed  that  the 

administration  did  not  think  a  Soviet  invasion  of  the  region  was 

likely.  He  also  could  not  identify  any  Arab  nation  "controlled 

by  internet  ional  conmunism",  but  made  general  connections 

49 

between  the  Soviet  Union.  Egypt,  and  Syria.  Under  casual 
analysis  it  appeared  to  be  a  dramatic  but  poorly  thought  out 
policy  taken  by  \AAshington.  to  conbat  an  unidentifiable 
comnunist  threat.  But  Dulles'  answers  betrayed  the  inherent 


Excerpt  from  Resolution  117.  Ckioted  in  Economic  and 
Military  Cooperation  with  Nations  in  the  General  Area  of  the 
Middle  East .  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.  P.1. 


See  Dulle's  7*-9  JAN  1957  testimony  before  the  House 
Comnittee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Economic  and  Mi  I i tary  Cooperat ion 
with  Nations  in  the  General  Area  of  the  Middle  East.  1957. 
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strategy  of  the  resolution,  v^ich  mss  no  more,  and  no  less,  than 
an  extension  of  the  previous  ten  years  of  American  regional 
policy. 

Dulles  MSS  questioned  about  vd^y  the  resolution  referred  to 
the  threat  of  "internal  subversion"  but  only  dealt  with  "overt 
armed  aggression  from  any  nation  controlled  by  international 
comnunism".  Dulles  claimed  it  dealt  with  subversion  in 
"substance"  by  achieving  three  things: 

First,  by  reducing  the  fear  of  opened  armed  attack, 
a  fear  which. . .encourages  the  subversive  elements  within 
a  country  ... .second, ... i t  enables  us  to  assist  in 
military  planning,  so  that  they  (Host  government) 
will... have  adequate  and  loyal  and  well  equipped  and 
adequately  paid  security  forces. .. thi rd, ...  is  to  permit 
economic  assistance... 

It  was  this  conrfainat ion  that  Dulles  stated  would  provide  as 

SO 

"coirplete  a  program  against  internal  subversion  as  possible". 
The  first  element'  helped  avoid  a  "Czech  Scenario",  where 
Nasserist  or  coemunist  forces  might  cont>ine  internal  unrest  with 
external  pressure  from  either  Egypt  or  Syria.  The  second  and 
third  elements,  military  and  economic  assistance,  were 
continuations  of  the  Two-Pillar  development  strategy  pursued  by 
both  the  British  and  the  United  States  since  the  late  1940s. 
The  most  significant  aspect  regarding  these  two,  was  that  the 
administration  was  not  required  to  get  congressional 

Ibid  #19,  P.16. 
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authorization  bafora  conmitting  Aimrican  rasourcas. 

Eisanhowiar  andCXillaa  raquastad  $200  million  for  aconomic 

and  military  programa.  Tha  monay  for  1957  had  alraady  baan 

•  « 

appropriatad  for  such  projects  and  the  same  amounts  ware 
raquastad  for  both  1958  and  1959.  Tha  key  was  not  necessarily 
tha  amount,  but  tha  change  in  tha  process.  Bafora  January  1957, 
a  Congressional  comnittaa  had  to  approve  each  project  on  an 
individual  basis.  Not  only  vves  this  time  consuming,  but  each 
action  risked  rejection  or  be i ng  VMiakanad  by  respective  interest 
groups.  Tha  resolution  lot  tha  administration  comni  t  funds  to 
programs  tha  Wtita  House  considered  necessary  to  halt  the 
'spread  of  international  connunism”,  only  having  to  justify  the 
entire  program  to  Congress  during  January  of  each  year.  This 
avoided  potential  road  blocks  by  Israel's  congressional 
supporters'  and  critics  of  foreign  spending  who  previously 
blocked  or  diluted  such  aid  to  Arab  states.  It  also  gave  the 
administration  a  speed  almost  equal  to  the  Kremlin  in  providing 
aid  as  a  political  tool  The  second  pillar,  that  of  regional 
military  security,  proved  to  be  the  aspect  most  modified. 

American  strategy  was  now  more  concerned  in  controlling 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  evolution  of  Eisenhower's 
Economic  aid  strategy  and  the  inpact  of  U.S.  domestic 
legislation,  see  Burton  Kaufman.  Trade  and  Aid:  Eisenhower's 
Foreign  Economic  Policy,  1953-1961.  1982. 
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th«  spread  of  tha  radical  nat ional iata;  than  in  organizing  tha 


rag  ion  against  a  Soviat  military  invaaion.  Tha  concapt  of 
global  containmant  took  on  a  ragionai  charactar  in  tha 

•  -m 

Eiaanhowar  Doctrina.  but  its  craators  did  not  nacaasarily  saa 

tha  ragion  puraly  in  Cold  \Mir  tarma.  Tha  stability  of 

conaarvativa  Arab  ragimas  vwas  tha  imnadiata  objactiva,  but  in 

52 

tha  intarast  of  avolut ional  davalopmant .  Tha  survival  of  tha 

status-quo  vwas  not  an  and  in  itaalf.  Although  tha 

Administration  vwas  putting  Nassar  on  notica.  it  still  ragardad 

'this  nat ionai ism  as  an  inavitabla  davalopmant  vdiich  should  ba 

S3 

channalad,  not  opposed*.  Eisanhowar  and  Dullas,  while  more 
skeptical  of  Nassar  than  before,  ware  in  fact  unchanged 
regarding  tha  Arab  revolution.  But  ^shington's  increased 
responsibility  for  \Abstarn  concerns  required  the  administration 
to  act  on  Amsr ican 'tntarests.  not  the  radical  nationalists.  The 
next  savantaan  months  would  prove  that  as  Nasser  sought  to 
expand  his  role,  vdiich  required  political  turmoil,  \^hshington 


Tha  theory  and  assumptions  predominantly  adopted  by  the 
Eisanhowar  administration  and  their  applications  in  the  fight 
against  the  spread  of  Cormun  ism  are  best  illustrated  in  Millikan 
and  Rostow,  A  Proposal:  A  Key  to  an  Effective  Foreign  Policy. 
1957.  It  is  almost  identical,  if  not  sirrply  a  continuation  of 
earlier  British  and  American  development  philosophies. 

S3 

Operations  Coordinating  Board  Report.  'Progress  Report 
on  U.S.  Objectives  and  Policies  with  Respect  to  the  Near 
East(NSC  5428)*.  FRUS.  p.  424. 
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Mould  rocpofMl  to  r«-«stablish  stability. 

Ths  Houss  of  Roprsssntat i vss  patssd  tha  Eissnhowsr 

Doctrins  on  30  January  19S7,  follOMsd  by  tha  Sanata  on  5  Mirch. 

•  « 

Wiila  lagislators  changad  tha  basic  outlina  of  tha  Wiita  Houaa 
draft.  EisanhoMor  andOullas  obtainad  thair  assantial  alamant.^^ 
Tha  Prasidant  could  provida  military  and  aconomic  aid  without 
justifying  aach  individual  raqui ramant  undar  tha  raquiramants  of 
tha  1954  Mutual  Sacurity  Act.  With  tha  domastic  actions  naarly 
conplata,  tha  ragional  ramifications  wars  about  to  bagin.  Tha 
first  tast  of  tha  Eiaanhowar  Ooctrina  was  to  coma  in  Jordan,  a 
country  usually  of  ..secondary  inportanca  to  iAbshington.  Tha 
avants  of  April  1957,  would  bagin  a  ragional  Cold  \A4r  within  tha 
context  of  tha  global  Cold  Wbr.  batwaan  Cairo  and  \Abshington. 


Tha  final  House  and  Sanata  versions  ware  essentially  the 
same  as  the  original  draft  submitted  5  JAN  1957.  The  most 
substantive  changes  were:  tha  Admin ist rat  ion  had  to  justify  its 
expenditures  every  July,  in  addition  to  January,  and  that  no 
more  above  tha  $200  million  could  be  spent  without  special 
approval  by  Congress.  For  adopted  Resolutions,  see  Amer ican 
Foreign  Policy,  Currant  Documents.  1957.  Pg.  816  and  829. 
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Ill 


Th<  Ei«»nhow>r  Poet r in*  in  Jordan:  1957 


Prior  to  Fobruary  1957,  Oullos  vms  not  amnabio  to 
conmitting  Amarican  raaourcas  to  Jordan.  Aa  lata  aa  24  Oacanbar 
1956,  tha  British  Anbassador  to  \Abshington  obsarvad  that  in 
Dullas*  viaw,  'tha  brutal  fact  was  that  Jordan  had  no 
justification  as  a  stata'.^^  Dullas  was  not  alona  in  this 
opinion.  Faw  obsarvars  at  tha  tima  thought  tha  kingdom  would 
surviva  tha  social  jtnd  political  upheavals  in  tha  Arab  East. 
Hussain's  ability  to  surviva  however,  would  surpass  tha 
expectations  of  his  allies  and  adversaries.  Supported  by 
resources  provided  under  tha  Eisenhower  Doctrine,  his  actions  in 
early  1957  would  asTabiTsh  an  opposition  to  Nasser  that  had  thus 
far  eluded  the  Amarican  administration.  The  King  would  use  a 
political  attack  against  the  Jordanian  radical  nationalists, 
similar  to  the  Administration's  sales  strategy  of  the  Doctrine 
with  Congress.  This  stalled  his  opponents  long  enough  for  the 
King  to  secure  his  own  position,  achieving  to  what  amounted  to 
a  counter-coup. 

Quoted  in  Uriel  Oann,  King  Hussein  and  the  Challenge  of 
Radical  Nationalism  (Oxford,  1989),  p.  47. 
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Jordan:  Two  Conc«ot«  of  Nationalism.  On*  Country 

On  15  Oacanbar  1956.  Tha  Naw  York  Timas  carriad  an 
intarviaw  with  Jordan's  Pramiar  Sulaynmn  Nabulsi.  'Jordan 
cannot  Hva  foravar  as  Jordan,'  ha  proclaimad.  'It  must  ba 
connactad  mi  I  i  tar  i  iy,  aconomical  ly  and  pol  i  t  ical  ly”  with  anothar 

SI 

Arab  stata,  prasumably  Syria.  In  a  political  maating  fiva 
days  lattar,  Nabulsi  praisad  Nassar  for  thi rty  minutas  wi thout 
mantioning  Hussain  or  Jordan. Tha  Pramiar  did  not  alaborata 
on  what  would  ba  his  King's  rola  in  tha  avantual  confadarat ion. 
Such  was  tha  attitud;^  of  tha  country's  highast  alactad  official, 
who  was  also  tha  Chairman  of  tha  national  socialist  party. 
Since  tha  October  1956  elections,  Tha  nationalist  socialists  and 
their  coalition  had  controlled  75%  of  parliamant.  Nabulsi 's 
seven  manbar  cabin^  included  tha  first  Known  comnunist  to  hold 
such  a  high  level  govarrwnsnt  position  in  the  Arab  world. 
Anothar  mtnbar,  tha  Minister  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Abdallah  Rimawi ,  was  also  secretary  of  the  Jordanian  Ba'th 
party. 

Nabulsi 's  remarks  came  five  days  after  he  manipulated  the 
**  Ibid  #1.  p.  45. 

George  M.  Haddad.  Revolutions  and  Military  Rule  in  the 
Middle  East:  The  Arab  States.  Part  I  (University  of  California 
Press.  1971),  p.  498. 
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withdravMl  of  an  Iraqi  arnry  brigada  from  East  Jordan.  Iraqi, 


Syrian,  and  Saudi  units  had  baan  sant  during  tha  Suaz  crisis  to 

countar  a  potantial  Israali  invasion,  but  naithar  Damascus  nor 

Riyadh  had  baan  askad  to  racall  thair  forcas.  Nabulsi  mbs 

against  tha  prasanca  of  Iraqi  troops  from  tha  start;  ha 

daciarad  thair  prasanca  iliagal  bacausa  Baghdad  «uas  not  a 

signatory  of  tha  tripartita  pact  batwaan  Egypt,  Syria,  and 

Jordan. Nabulsi  did  not  axpiain  why  Saudi  forcas  wara  at iowad 

to  stay,  nor  did  ha  saak  tha  King's  approval.  On  10  Dacanbar . 

tha  Iraqi  brigada  and  its  Comnnandar ,  Brigadar  Ganarai  Qsssim, 
SI 

iaft  Jordan.  Jordan's  civilian  govarnmant  had  laft  almost 
3,000  Syrian  troops  within  a  45  minuta  truck  ride  to  Amnnan. 

King  Hussein  had  been  forced  to  hold  elections  in  October 
1956.  The  Jordanian  Ba'th  and  the  comnunists  had  organized 
several  demonst rat Tons  which  had  paralyzed  his  goverrvnent.  The 
organizers  were  supported  in  nurrbers  by  the  socialists  and 


Ibid  «  3.  p.  497. 


Qassim  would  eventually  lead  the  coup  in  Iraq  on  14  July 
1958  and  the  Hashemite  monarchy  in  Iraq.  During  his  units  tour 
in  Jordan  he  reportedly  passed  his  intentions  to  stage  a  coup  to 
Colonel  Bizri  of  the  Syrian  arny.  See  Haddad's.  Revolutions  and 
Military  Rule  in  the  Middle  East,  p.  544. 


financed  by  Cairo  and  Saudi  Arabia.**^  Once  Nabulsi's  party 
gained  office,  there  was  a  struggle  between  the  two  elements  of 
government:  the  parliament  and  the  monarchy.  The  army. 
Hussein's  source  of  power,  was  becoming  increasingly  political 
just  like  its  counterparts  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  Bedouin 
units  were  strongly  loyal  to  the  King;  however,  arirv 
headquarters  in  Amnan  and  units  commnded  and  staffed  by 
officers  from  the  urban  areas  were  less  reliable.  These 
elements  formed  the  basis  of  Jordan's  own  ‘Free  Officers*,  led 
by  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  thirty-four  year  old  General  Abu 
Nuwar.  Only  a  major  months  before,  he  gained  the  Monarch's 
confidence  and  subsequent  rank  as  Hussein's  aide  during  the 
turbulent  year  of  1956.  As  Chief  of  Staff,  he  ensured  that  his 
own  men  were  placed  in  influential  military  positions; 
simultaneously  tr/mg  to  lessen  the  resentment  of  the  bedouin 
officers  and  growing  suspicions  of  the  King.  But  there  was 
little  question  of  Nuwar 's  loyalty.  Wien  the  moment  came  to 
choose  between  the  monarch  or  radical  nationalists,  Nuwar 
readily  opted  for  the  latter. 

60 

Agwani.  Conmunism  in  the  Arab  East,  p.  150.  Through  the 
end  of  1956.  King  Saud's  act  ions  were  paral  lei  toNasir's.  This 
was  to  damage  the  positions  of  Iraq  and  Britain  more  than  to 
enhance  that  of  Nasir.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Suez  crisis 
and  Nasir's  soaring  popularity,  that  Saud  appears  to  realize 
Saudi  Arabia  was  not  irmune  to  the  same  methods  of  subversion. 
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Prior  to  th«  October  1956  elections.  the  nations) 

socialists,  the  Ba‘th,  snd  the  connunists  had  called  for  the 

termination  of  tha  Anglo-Jordanian  Treaty.  To  replace  British 

subsidies  associated  with  the  treaty,  the  Ba'th  advocated 

economic  ties  with  Egypt  and  Syria  while  the  conmunist  front 

championed  the  benefits  of  Soviet  aid;  neither  masked  their 

ant i -monarchy  sentiments.  Until  a  greater  Arab  federation  could 

be  achieved,  Nabulsi's  socialists  tolerated  a  constitutional 

monarchy.  This  relation  worked  as  long  as  the  country's 

dir%  Mon  was  pro-Egypt  and  Syria,  suspicious  of  Iraq,  and 

61 

sympathetic  to  the  Soviet  Union.  All  tiiree  Jordanian  parties 
endorsed  a  proposal  imde  by  Egypt.  Syria,  and  Saudi  Arabia  that 
they  would  replace  the  British  subsidy.  \Ahen  the  Anglo- 
Jordanian  Treaty  termihated  on  13  March  1957,  Hussein  would  rely 
financially  on  his'^three  Arab  neighbors. 

Once  Ctoiro  and  Damascus  controlled  a  large  portion  of 
Jordan's  budget,  the  balance  of  power  would  tip  to  Nabulsi  and 
the  cabinet.  Hussein  realized  this  and  looked  for  assistance 
from  the  United  States  in  Deceni>er  1956.  but  Dulles'  response 
was  cool.  The  only  thing  the  Secretary  of  State  offered  was  to 
keep  the  ruler's  entire  request  for  American  assistance 


Dann .  King  Hussein  and  the  Challenge  of  Radical 
Nat ional ism,  p.  42. 
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confidential.  He  told  the  King  that  i^shington  mbs  not  happy 
with  the  direction  Nabulsi  was  taking,  and  needed  to  see  ‘Jordan 

maintain  strong  ties  with  the  \Mhst  if  Jordan's  economic  needs 

■ 

(ware)  to  be  mat*.  In  other  words,  if  Hussein  wanted 

American  help,  he  would  have  to  prove  himself  first. 

On  16  January  1957.  the  British  confirmad  they  would 
abrogate  the  Jordanian  treaty  in  March.  Hussein  was  in  Cairo 
three  days  latter  to  sign  the  Egypt ian-Saudi -Syr i an  offer,  but 
he  was  also  prepsring  to  meet  Dulles'  requirements.  On  2 
February  1957.  Hussein  broadcasted  a  message  without  prior 
warning  to  Nabulsi.-  The  King  attacked  the  infiltration  of 
corrmunist  influence  in  the  government,  labelling  it  as  a 
national  danger.  He  turned  the  nationalist  appeal  against  the 
radicals. 

...Arab  nationalism  is  at  the  very  present  facing  a 

peril  that  threatens  to  destroy  [Arab 

independence] ...  .These  aim  at  replacing  an  iitperialism 

which  no  longer  exists.  .  .wi  th  an  inrperialism  of  a  new 

sort...  if  we  allow  the  Communist  doctrine  a  foothold  in 

our  country,  we  would  be  loosing  all  our  heritage  as  a 
X.  •  63 

nat ion. . . 


Though  Hussein  mentioned  no  specific  names  or  policies,  the 
cabinet  felt  corrpelled  to  reassure  the  public  they  were  not 

Dulles  to  Mallory.  24  DEC  1956,  FRUS.  p.  79. 

63 

Quoted  in  Richard  H.  Sanger's.  Where  the  Jordan  Flows 
(Washington  D.C. ,  1963).  p.  379. 
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On  5  February  1957, 


coirmunists.  s inp I y  ardent  nationalists.*^ 
security  forces  loyal  to  Hussein  confiscated  comnunist 
publications  and  films,  stopped  the  inport  of  Soviet  and  Chinese 

■  ie 

journals,  and  closed  down  the  weekly  publication  of  the 
Jordanian  Connunist  Party. 

Nabulsi  was  not  a  connunist.  but  a  ba'thist.  He  and  most 
of  his  cabinet  manbers  were  anti-IAhst  as  a  result  of  their 
nat  ional  ism  more  than  out  of  affiliation  with  Moscow.  The 
source  of  their  conflict  with  the  King  was  that  they  saw  the 
kingdom  as  a  Br i t ish  creat ion.  In  their  view,  there  was  little 
legitimacy  for  the  J>ation  let  alone  a  throne.  Hussein  could 
expect  the  same  from  Nasser  and  the  Syrian  regime.  Neither  were 
likely  to  tolerate  any  continued  f,orm  of  a  monarchy  initially 
established  by  the  Brttish.  Hussein  was  also  capable  of  using 
the  same  arguman'T  against  his  opponents,  however.  By 
associating  the  radical  nat ional ists  wi th  cormnunism  and  Soviet 
imperialism,  the  King  quest ioned  their  legitimacy.  Hussein  was 
creating  doubt  in  the  public  as  to  who  the  better  nationalist 
vas.  The  King  was  not  only  a  descendant  of  royalty,  he  was  the 
direct  descendent  of  the  first  generation  nationalists.  For  the 
first  time,  a  conservative  nationalist  was  putting  radical 


Dann,  King  Hussein  and  the  Chal lenge  of  Arab  Radical  ism, 
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nationalists  on  the  defensive. 

The  King's  argumsnt  of  comnunist  iirper  iai  ism  not  only 

played  upon  the  fears  of  his  ovm  people,  but  directly  lent 

itself  to  the  threat  identified  in  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine. 

Here  was  the  comnunist  tnanace,  ready  to  swallow  Jordan.  He  did 

not  have  to  wait  long  for  a  response.  On  6  February  Dulles 

notified  the  Arne  r  i  can  Anbassador  in  Amrnn,  Lester  D.  Millory,  to 

*  imnediately  inform  (the)  King  that  we  are  highly  grat  i  f  ied. . .  in 

pointing  out  (the)  Comnunist  menace.  strongly  share  his  view 

that  Comnunist  imperialism  poses  primary  threat  to  the  sound 

6S 

development  of  Arab  nationalism*.  A  new  partnership  was 

forged  between  Dulles  and  Hussein. 

THE  APRIL  CRISIS 

- 

During  March  1957,  Arnnan  was  again  the  site  of  several 
mass  protests.  During  the  three-day  holiday  proclaimed  by  the 
cabinet,  celebrating  the  end  of  the  Anglo-Jordanian  Treaty, 
demonstrators  choked  the  streets  of  Ammn  denouncing  imperialism 
and  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine.  On  27  March.  Hussein  met  with  the 
Turkish  Anbassador.  The  King  acknowledged  the  potential  of 
American  assistance  and  stated  extraordinary  developments  would 

Dulles  to  Mallory.  FEB  1957.  FRUS.  p.  83. 
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occur  soon.  On  1  April  1957.  Nuwar  announced  Jordan  could 

acquire  Soviet  arms  any  time  it  wished.  The  next  day.  the 

Cabinet  voted  to  recognize  the  Soviet  Union  despite  Hussein's 

well  known  opposition.  The  position  between  the  King  and  his 

cabinet  was  becoming  irreconcilable.  On  8  April,  the  First 

Armored  Car  Regiment  moved  from  Zarqa  to  Amnan.  Finding  his 

palace  surrounded.  Hussein  angrily  confronted  his  Chief  of  Staff 

and  Premier.  The  leaders  of  the  Coup  hesitated.  Nuwar  ordered 

17 

the  regiment  to  return.  On  10  April,  realizing  how  close  he 
had  come  to  being  deposed.  Hussein  dismissed  the  Nabulsi 
government. 

The  next  challenge  came  during  the  evening  of  13  April. 
Hussein  was  informed  by  his  uncle  that  officers  were  inciting 
specific  units  in  Zarqa  to  march  on  Atman  while  trying  to  send 
those  loyal  to  Hussein  on  maneuvers  in  the  desert.  Hussein 
again  confronted  Nuwar.  who  expressed  surprise  and  offered  to 
drive  to  the  Zarqa  canp  and  dispel  these  rumors.  Hussein  want 
personally.  taking  Nuwar  with  him.  On  the  road,  they 
encountered  Bedouin  units  on  their  way  to  Amman  to  investigate 


Mallory  to  Dulles.  29  MNR  1957.  FRUS.  p.  89. 


Uncertainty  exists  whether  the  events  of  8  April  1957, 
were  an  actual  coordinated  atterrpt  to  overthrow  Hussein,  a 
rehearsal,  or  events  initiated  by  one  or  a  few  Free  Officers. 
See  Agwani's,  Conmunism  in  the  Arab  East,  or  Haddad's, 
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rumors  that  ths  King  had  baan  kiilad.  Wtan  Hussain  appaarad  tha 
soldiars  chaarad.  Upon  saaing  Nuwair  thay  askad  Hussain's 

parmission  to  kill  tha  Chi af  of  Staff.  Tha  King  sant  Nuvmr  back 

-  ■ 

to  tha  palaca,  ralliad  his  forcas  at  Zarqa.  and  ensured  Nuwar's 

clique  of  officers  ware  removed.  Tha  next  morning  Nuw«r  and  his 

family  vmra  escorted  to  tha  Syrian  border. 

Early  on  14  April.  Hussain  learned  that  tha  Syrian  brigade 

VMS  preparing  to  move  tovMrds  Amnan.  During  the  night  of  IS 

April,  after  receiving  parmission  from  King  Saud  to  place  the 

Saudi  brigade  under  Jordanian  comnand,  Hussein  informed 

President  OuvMtli  that  any  move  by  Syrian  troops  would  be 

opposed  by  force.  The  President  told  Hussein  that  he  was  sure 

it  VMS  only  a  night  maneuver,  but  he  would  order  his  troops  to 

II 

their  barracks  irnnadiately.  The  threat  of  internal 

subversion  from  Hussein's  own  army  was  now  minimal.  The 
possibility  of  a  'Czech  scenario*  using  Syrian  troops  appeared 
to  be  contained.  After  months  of  acquiescing  to  challenges  to 
his  authority.  Hussein  vms  able  to  act. 

In  the  previous  years  the  King  had  few  practical  allies. 
King  Saud  had  not  yet  recognized  Cairo  as  a  threat  to  his  own 
monarchy.  Bringing  in  Iraq,  with  its  British  stigma,  as  a 


Sanger.  Wiere  the  Jordan  Flows,  p.  385.  All  Syrian 
units  would  leave  Jordan  by  26  May  1957.  at  Jordan's  demand. 
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partner  in  the  expulsion  of  Nabulsi's  govarnmant  would  have 
associated  Hussein  to  \Mbstern  inperislism.  This  would  have 
mocked  his  self  proclaimad  role  as  the  real  defender  of 
Jordanian  nationalism.  The  King  did  not  want  to  hand  Nabulsi  or 
Cairo  a  Justification  for  his  overthrow.  By  linking  the  radical 
nationalists  to  comnunist  imperial  ism.  Hussein  also  connected 
his  own  interests  into  the  philosophy  behind  the  Eisenhower 
Doctrine.  The  King,  as  an  Arab  national  leader,  was  making  an 
association  that  Eisenhower  and  Duties  could  never  credibly  make 
in  the  region.  Conmun i sm was  just  as  much  an  inperialist  threat 
to  the  Arab  East  as  iAbstern  capital  ism  was  perceived  to  be.  It 
was  the  same  association  as  the  Administration's  reference  to 
international  comnunism.  but  without  the  accusation  of  Cold  \Mir 
interests.  Hussein  had  just  made  Jordan  as  a  'vital  national 
interest  of  the  Un.bted -States* 

EGYPT'S  LOST  OPPORTUNITY 

Throughout  the  military  conspiracies  of  8-15  April,  the 
Egyptian  government  appeared  ambivalent  regarding  events  in 
Jordan.  Nasser  was  vacillating.  Nabulsi's  cabinet  had 


Department  of  State  Bulietin.  v.  36.  13  May  1957,  p. 

767. 
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thrMt«n*d  to  resign  on  1  April  due  to  'unconstitutional 
conduct'  by  the  King.  Hussein  had  sent  his  owwn  representative 
to  Cairo,  without  the  knowledge  of  Nabulsi .  The  purpose  of  the 
delegation  was  to  convince  Nasser  that  no  matter  vdiat  Jordan's 
internal  coirposition  was.  Annan  would  stand  for  the  regional 
policies  of  Cairo. Nasser  reportedly  instructed  Nabulsi  not 
to  resign,  but  to  renwin  in  place.  Hussein  appears  to  have  cast 
some  tairporary  doubt  about  Jordan's  radical  nationalists  in 
Cairo,  similar  to  what  he  did  with  the  Jordanian  people.  Also. 
Nasser  probably  did  not  want  to  alarm  King  Saud  by  disposing  of 
a  fel low  monarch  at  a  time  when  Saudi  Arabia  could  lean  over  to 
the  Americans.^^  It  also  appears  Cairo  was  over  confident. 
With  the  odds  so  heavily  against  Hussein.  Nasser  probably 
thought  he  could  wa.it.  If  the  coup  attempts  failed,  the 
revolutionary  spirit  would  ra I  ly  overwhelm! ng  crowds  which  wou Id 
sweep  Hussein  away.  Wtatever  the  Egyptian  leader  was  thinking, 
by  the  time  he  became  more  involved,  it  was  too  late. 

On  April  17.  during  a  ftetional  Security  Council  meeting. 
Allen  Oulles  reported  that  American  intelligence  had  learned 

Dann ,  King  Hussein  and  the  Challenge  of  Arab 
Rad i ca I i sm.  p.  51. 

King  Saud  had  vi  si  ted  Washington  during  the  last  week  of 
January  1957.  when  the  American's  did  their  best  to  present 
Nasir  as  more  of  a  threat  to  the  Saudi  monarchy  than  the 
Hashemi  tes. 
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Nass*r  w«s  ”«xtr«n«ly  unhappy*  and  'aaaking  avary  nnaans  of 

ravaraing  tha  aituation  in  Jordan*/^  Tha  Egyptian  laadar  vms 

alao  raportad  to  ba  irritatad  with  King  Saud,  probably  dua  to 

tha  Saudi  military  aaaiatanca  to  Huaaain  on  tha  night  of  15 

April.  Radio  Cairo  cama  back  into  full  awing  on  21  April  with 

an  announcamant  from  Ganarai  Hiyari.  Hiyari,  Nuwar's 

raplacamant  aa  Chiaf  of  Staff,  raquaatad  political  aaylum  in 

Damaacua.  In  a  radio  addraaa  from  tha  Syrian  capital,  Hiyari 

elaimad  that  tha  King,  along  with  cartain  foraign  alamanta,  had 

imatar-mindad  tha  avanta  of  tha  laat  two  waaka  aa  part  of  a  plot 

*to  conapira  againat  tha  indapandanca  of  Jordan  and  tias  with 

73 

sistar  Arab  countriaa*.  Tha  naxt  day  Jordanian  radical 
national ista  drafted  thair  final  raaolutions  to  tha  King. 

Tha  22  April  raaotutiona  called  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Amarican  airbassador  and  army  attache,  rejection  of  the 
Eisenhower  Doctrine,  and  an  imnadiata  federation  with  Syria.  On 
24  April  tha  mob  was  forned  and  prepared  to  march,  but  a 
spokesman  from  tha  Foraign  Ministry  informed  the  protest  leaders 
that  tha  government  would  announce  its  decision  regarding  the 
Nablus  resolutions  on  the  next  day.  The  riots  were  delayed. 

72 

Conversat ion  between  Al len  Dul les  and  Secretary  Dul les, 
17  April  1957.  FRUS.  p.  98. 

Mallory  to  Dulles.  21  April  1957.  FRUS.  p.  100. 
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That  night  comninist  and  ba‘thist  laadart  wara  arrastad  and  tha 
polica  diaaolvad,  thair  functions  absorbad  by  tha  Arnny-  Tha 
naxt  morning,  25  April,  all  political  parties  wara  disbanded  and 
martial  law  imposed.  Wian  tha  protesters  triad  to  assantole  tha 
naxt  day.  most  of  thair  leadership  vmbs  broken  and  thair 
organizations  declared  illegal.  Tha  demonstrators  ware 
confronted  by  bedouin  troops  with  blackened  faces  to  svoid 
recognition  should  they  have  to  fire  into  tha  crowds.  Thera  was 
no  popular  revolt  in  Amnsn  that  day. 

it  was  not  until  Cairo  cams  back  publicly  into  the  gams 
and  triad  to  force  a  popular  revolt  that  Wishington  felt 
compeilad  to  openly  declare  its  support  for  Hussein.  On  24 
April,  the  Sixth  fleet  was  dispatched  to  the  Eastern 
Msdi ter ranean  under  the  authority  of  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine. 
The  Resolution's  appi icabi I i ty  was  a  matter  of  confusion  in  the 
State  Department  up  to  14  April.^*  On  23  April,  the  Secretary 
of  State  expanded  the  reach  of  the  Resolution.  To  Dulles,  the 
Doctrine  was,  ’an  attitude,  a  point  of  view,  a  state  of  mind*. 
In  the  case  of  Jordan,  Dulles  stated  the  Doctrine  ms  to  help 
Hussein  keep  his  country  from  falling  ’under  the  domination  of 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  meeting  with  the 
British  Anfeassador ,  stated  that  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine  would 
not  apply  because  Jordan's  problems  were  essentially  internal. 
There  was  no  overt  aggression  from  states  controlled  by 
international  comnunism.  FRUS.  p.  93. 
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oth«r  count r  i as  which. .  .vwork  contrary  to  what  the  King  considars 

tha  bast  intarasts  of  his  country*.^^  Thara  was  no  msntion  of 

intarnat ional  comnunism.  Tha  Sacratary  was  spaaking  of  Cairo, 

not  Mascow.  \Mthin  twanty-four  hours  however,  during  a  State 

Department  news  con  far  anca.  international  conminisin.  not  radical 

nationalism,  bacams  tha  source  of  tha  threat  against  Hussain. 

Tha  switch  back  to  identifying  comnunism  as  tha  source  of 

instabi I i ty  was  a  justification,  not  an  analysis.  Hussain  still 

had  to  establish  his  own  credentials  as  an  Arab  nationalist. 

Tha  King  based  his  actions  on  saving  Jordan  from  comnunism,  not 

Egypt.  He  could  not  afford  to  be  perceived  as  America's  lackey. 

He  would  in  fact  never  make  an  outright  public  endorsement  of 

the  Eisenhower  Doctrine.  Eirbracing  the  Doctrine  was  not  a 

requirement  however,  containing  Nasser  was.  During  the  last 

week  of  April,  Dulhes  wes  also  concerned  that  too  much  support 

76 

would  be  an  embarrassment  to  Hussain.  He  preferred  assisting 
Jordan  via  Saudi  Arabia  or  other  states  to  avoid  the  impression 
of  strong  \Mbstern  ties.  Yet.  by  the  end  of  June  1957,  the 
Uni  ted  States  was  providing  $30  mi  1 1  ion  in  economic  and  mi  I  i  tary 


Statement  by  Dulles  at  News  conference.  23  April  1957. 
Quoted  in  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations.  1957.  p.  231. 
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Phone  conversation  between  Eisenhower  and  Dulles,  25 
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•  id,  almost  th«  annual  sum  of  tha  previous  British  subsidy/^ 
Two-thirds  of  this  was  economic  aid  from  Point  Four  funds,  and 
all  of  it  was  administered  under  the  less  binding  process  of  the 
Eisenhower  Doctrine. 

Hussein's  victory  resulted  from  his  oem  actions  more  than 
the  support  he  received  f  rom  \^shington,  however.  \Mishington‘s 
execution  of  the  Doctrine  and  its  related  actions  vmre  actually 
ant  i-cl  imat  ic.  Hussein  had  already  outmaneuvered  and  beaten  his 
domsstic  opponents,  although  the  presence  of  the  6th  Fleet  and 
Amarican  guarantees  certainly  would  have  to  be  waighed  by  Cairo 
and  Damascus  if  they  contemplated  further  intimidation  with 
troops,  as  they  had  done  on  15  April.  The  Doctrine  clearly 
helped  in  terns  of  providing  Hussein  an  option,  however.  \Ahen 
he  appeared  to  have  no  allies,  Whshington  had  given  him  support 
with  conditions.  Husstfin  had  to  gain  control  on  his  own.  Once 
he  displayed  his  determination  to  establish  his  authority,  the 
United  States  reciprocated  with  support.  Ironically,  in  only 
four  months,  Hussein  went  from  having  no  future  to  being  the 
first  to  deal  a  real  set-back  to  Nasser,  removing  some  of  the 
aura  surrounding  the  force  of  radical  nationalism. 

Hussein's  success  was  also  a  model  victory  of  sorts  to 

Excerpts  from  News  Conference  Conments  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  2  July  1957,  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations. 
1957.  p.  233. 
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\Mishington.  On  the  surface,  the  strategy  behind  the  Eisenhower 

Doctrine  appeared  to  be  working.  The  spirit  of  the  Resolution 

wiBs  in  fact  to  assist  efforts  against  subversion  and  not  for  the 

■  « 

United  States  to  do  it  alone.  By  taking  limited  actions,  the 
Administration  had  supported  a  *re-birth*  of  conservative  Arab 
nationalism  in  Jordan,  writhout  igniting  the  emotions  of  Suez. 
Unfortunately,  the  Wiite  House  was  about  to  forget  some  of  the 
basic  lessons  it  had  learned.  As  the  end  of  1957  approached, 
the  inherently  reactive  and  defensive  nature  of  the  Eisenhower 
Doctrine  would  be  replaced  for  a  proactive  policy  in  Syria.  The 
results  would  not  be  as  positive  as  in  Jordan. 
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King  Huss«in's  success  in  th*  April  1957  proved  that  the 

pow«r  of  the  radical  national  iats  could  be  tenpered.  For  the 

next  three  months  Hussein  continued  to  attack  publicly  the 

regimaa  in  Cairo  and  Damascus.  labeling  them  'false 

nationalists'.  The  King  argued  that  close  ties  to  Moscow  and 

the  atheism  of  cotmunism  threatened  the  foundation  of  the  Arab 

rel igious  culture.  He  also  contended  there  was  no  such  thing  as 

Egyptian  and  Syrian  neutralism,  and  that  they  had  sided  with 

78 

Moscow  in  the  Cold  Vkr .  Radio  Cairo  countered  with 

accusations  of  its  own  against  Ammn.  but  Nasser  himself 
remained  quiet.  AM  th' Nasser ’s  momentum  apparently  stalled. 
\Akshington  began  to  concentrate  almost  exclusively  on  what 
Dulles  perceived  to  be  the  other  face  of  radical  nationalism. 

Wien  formulating  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine.  Dulles  focused 
on  Syria,  not  Egypt,  as  the  most  likely  to  become  a  Soviet 
satellite  in  the  Arab  East.  He  was  concerned  that  the  alliance 
between  the  Corrmunist  and  Ba'th  parties  would  lead  to  the  latter 


Da 

Chapter  5. 


b«ing  rmnipul«t«d  and  consuimd  by  international  commnism. 

Bacauaa  of  Syria's  central  location,  it  could  prove  to  be  a 

greater  threat  to  \hbstern  interests  than  Nasser.  Dulles'  plan 

to  deal  with  such  a  situation  was  to  ’pinch  off’  the  country 

from  Soviet  control.  If  the  country  was  not  contiguous  to  the 

Soviet  Union  like  Eastern  Europe.  Dulles  did  not  believe  Moscow 

79 

would  exert  itself  to  maintain  Syria  as  a  satellite.  In  Msy 

1957.  \hkshington  began  planning  to  eliminate  the  perceived  Arab 
80 

comnnunist  threat. 

The  Wiite  House  approach  to  Syria  concentrated  on 
contoatting  international  comnunism  more  than  radical 
nationalism.  The  American  administration  displayed  little  of 
the  respect  it  had  previously  given  to  Nasser's  revolution  when 
developing  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine.  This  would  prove  to  be  the 
Admini St  rat  ton's  crHtical  mistake  in  applying  the  ’attitude’  of 
the  Doctrine.  By  Septerrber  1957.  \Afashington  would  create  its 
own  Suez  crisis  and  tip  the  initiative  back  to  Cairo. 
Ironically.  Nasser  would  feel  conpelled  to  finish  what  Dulles 
started  in  Syria,  but  for  very  different  reasons. 


Memorandum  of  conversation  between  Dulles  and  Lloyd,  10 
DEC  1956,  FRUS.  p.  73. 

Little,  ’Cold  Wkr  and  Covert  Action’,  p.  72. 
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Syrian  Radiol  ism:  Th«  B>‘th.  the  Communists,  and  the  Ariry 


Dullas  was  not  alone  in  his  assessment  that  Syria  could 

-  ■« 

easily  become  a  Soviet  satellite.  The  American  Anbassador  in 

OanBScus  wrote  to  Dulles  on  17  Miy  1957; 

Syria  has  willfully  become  [a]  base  for  anti- 
American  propaganda,  leftist  penetration  of  labor, 
sabotage  and  Comnunist  activity  throughout  [the] 
area. . .  [conservat  i  ve]  opposition  sign  of 

conpetent  and  courageous  leadership... 

These  interpretations  were  not  only  a  product  of  the  current 

administration  in  \Mishington  and  its  appointees.  Syria  had 

long  been  the  center  of  revolutionary  political  action. 

attracting  the  attention  of  the  Truman  administration  as  well. 

For  almost  ten  years,  the  United  States  unsuccessfully  tried  to 

promote  conservat  ive  Syr  ian  poi  i  t  icians.  \Afashington's  inability 

to  simultaneously  satiety  Israeli  and  Arab  concerns  however,  led 

to  the  same  predicament  the  Wiite  House  experienced  with  Egypt 

during  1955  and  1956.  A  key  difference  between  Egypt  and  Syria 

though,  was  that  no  leader  with  the  charisma  and  power  of  Nasser 

emerged  in  Damascus. 

Between  1949  and  1955.  Syria's  government  suffered  from 
chronic  instability,  having  been  overthrown  six  times  by 
military  coups.  By  1956,  the  Syrian  Arnv  was  split  in  two 

Moose  to  Dulles,  17  May  1957.  FRUS.  p.  616. 
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primary  blocs;  older  conservative  officers  with  social  roots  in 
prominent  Damascene  commarciai  families  and  younger  officers 
from  religious  minorities  with  predominantly  rural  backgrounds. 
Inspired  by  Nasser's  success  in  Egypt  and  disillusioned  with 
Syria's  traditional  politicians,  the  younger  Syrian  officers 
were  drawn  to  the  goals  of  radical  nationalism.  Soma  turned  to 
communism  as  an  alternative,  but  a  larger  nunt>er  were  more 
attracted  to  the  doctrine  of  "Arab-Soc i a ii sm*  as  defined  by  the 
Ba'th  party. 

The  Syrian  Ba'th  coirbined  two  popular  political  themes 

circulating  in  the  Arab  world  during  the  1950s.  The  first  of 

these  was  socialism  and  its  promise  to  reform  the  existing 

social  structure.  The  second  was  that  of  ’'Pan  Arabism*,  or  the 

82 

unification  of  all  Arab  lands  into  one  greater  Arab  nation. 
As  in  Jordan,  both^arties  found  a  common  domestic  enemy  in  the 
conservative  politicians.  Yet  throughout  the  early  1950s.  the 
Ba'th  could  not  win  a  majority  in  Syria's  elected  government. 
Most  of  Syria's  strong  merchant  families  distrusted  socialism. 
The  Ba'th  and  the  Conmunists  allied  to  conPine  their  strength 
against  the  conservative  politicians.  The  radical  nationalists 
recruited  and  achieved  political  influence  through  military  and 


Albert  Hourani.  A  History  of  the  Arab  Peoples 
(Carrbridge,  1991),  p.  404-407. 
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83 

civilian  officials  in  key  govarnmant  positions.  They  limited 

themselves  to  foreign  affairs,  vdiich  vmss  less  alienating  to  the 

conmsrcial  traditions  of  the  country.  Their  foreign  policy  did 

find  popular  support,  promoting  similar  and  sometimes  identical 

policies  as  Egypt:  ..  ....ity  in  the  Cold  >8kr .  eliminating 

Israel,  and  increasing  political  autononv  from  the  IMbstern  bloc. 

Nasser's  growing  popularity  enhanced  the  status  of  Syria's 

own  radical  nationalists  and  their  ability  to  control  the 

direction  of  the  country's  foreign  policy.  During  the  Suez 

crisis,  the  \Ahite  House  became  alarmed  by  the  possibility  of 

Soviet  fighter  aircraft  being  stationed  on  airfields  near 
84 

Damascus.  On  IT  January  19ST.  the  Joint  Chiefs  confirmed  that 

Syria  had  received  24  MIG-15  fighters,  130  T-34  battle  tanks 

85 

with  approximately  100  Soviet  technicians.  In  the  May  1957 
elect  ions. the  Ba'.'th  and  Comnunist  Parties  coordinated  their 
cairpaign  efforts.  Using  the  ant i-VIbstern  feelings  generated  by 
the  Suez  crisis,  they  scored  their  first  success  in  general 
elections.  The  Soviets  also  contributed  by  encouraging  many 

83 

Jaber ,  The  Arab  Ba'th  Socialist  Party:  History. 
Ideology,  and  Organ izat ion.  Chapter  3. 
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National  Secur i ty  Counci  I  notes.  6  NOV  1956.  CXioted  in 
Little,  p .  68 . 

JCS  memorandum.  17  JAN  1957.  Quoted  in  Little,  p.  69. 
In  subsequent  reports  the  nurrber  of  technicians  would  be  reduced 
to  about  50. 
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hard  I  in#  comnuniat  candidatas  to  withdraw  their  names,  allowing 

ifi 

more  Ba'thists  or  independent  socialists  to  capture  the  vote. 

The  Syrian  political  left  captured  half  of  the  civilian 

goverrwnent.  but  the  previous  years  of  military  political 

involvement  eroded  the  strength  of  the  civilian  institutions. 

Real  power  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  Syrian  Arnv.  particularly  its 

intelligence  chief.  Major  Abd  al-Hamnid  Sarraj. 

With  a  monopoly  on  Syrian  intelligence  and  the  internal 

security  apparatus.  Sarraj  was  in  a  very  powerful  posit  ion. 

He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  Nasser,  but  extended  his  influence 

18 

through  the  Ba'th.  Following  the  May  n I  actions.  Sarraj 

established  a  Revolut ionary  Cornnsnd  Council  modeled  after 

Egypt's.  All  but  one  of  the  eight  rnsni^ers  of  the  council  were 

associated  wi th  the  Ba.'th  or  Cotmunist  Parties.  The  goal  of  the 

council  was -not  toHninsdiately  seize  the  government,  but  to  use 

it  as  a  front,  and  control  the  country  through  its  civilian 
89 

contacts.  It  was  this  conplexity  of  relationships  that 


Lesch.  Syria  and  the  United  States 


Sarraj 's  position  as  director  of  the  country's  security 
services  WAS  equivalent  to  the  authority  of  the  Directors  of  the 
American  CIA  and  FBI  coirbined. 


Patrick  Seale.  The  Struggle  For  Syria  (London.  1965),  p. 
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•  l•rlmd  Vfcshington: 

Th«  [Ravolut  ionary  Commnd  Council]  is  raportadly 
racaiving  support  from  Nassar .  It  plans  to  dissolve 
parliamant,  purge  the  Arnv  of  rightist  elements,  and  to 
declare  an  inmediate  union  with  Egypt.. «the  USSR  has 
promised  support...  with  troops  and  material.  if 
needed. . . 

The  pattern  of  the  Arnv's  ties  to  the  Ba'th  and  Conmunist 
Parties  were  parallel  to  Dulles'  concerns  regarding 
international  conminism.  The  previous  distinctions  Dulles  and 
Eisenhower  made  in  Jordan  regarding  Nasser,  radical  nationalism, 
and  cornnun ism  were  becoming  increasingly  di ff icul t  to  identify, 
in  VIhshington's  opinion,  Syria  appeared  to  be  transforming  into 
a  Soviet  client  sta£e. 

The  American  administration  felt  that  events  in  Syria 
portrayed  a  more  advanced  stage  of  subversion  and  that 
international  comnunism  could  very  well  prevail  over  the 

pr  - 

Nasser ists  and  the  Ba'thists.  On  29  April,  Eisenhower  stated 

that  if  Syria  could  be  stabilized.  "America  would  come  a  long 

91 

way  in  an  effort  to  establish  peace  in  that  troubled  area*. 
Establishing  peace  entailed  removing  the  Syrian  radical 
nationalists,  now  almost  synonymous  with  the  comnunists  in  the 

90 

Memorandum  for  the  Chairman.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
"Possible  Leftist  Coup  in  Syria".  17  JUN  1957.  Quoted  in  Lesch. 

p.  116. 
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Eisenhower,  \Afaging  Peace,  p.  193-194. 
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•y«s  of  th«  Administration.  The  problem  that  Eisenhower  and 
OuMes  faced,  was  that  the  conmunists  were  not  yet  in  control. 
An  American  attenpt  to  reverse  events  in  Damascus  would  equate 
to  an  attack  on  the  Ba‘th.  Arab  radical  nationalism,  and 
ul t imataly  Nasser . 

American  Intervention:  ’Suez  In  Reverse* 


On  30  July  1957,  the  Syrian  Defenae  Minister.  Khal id  al- 

Azm,  signed  a  $500  mi  1 1  ion  economic  and  mi  I  i  tary  agreement  wi  th 

Moscow.  This  apparently  convinced  the  W)ite  House  that  events 

in  Damascus  had  gone  too  far.  On  12  August,  Sarraj  expelled 

Howard  Stone  and  two  other  American  Embassy  enployees  on  the 

grounds  that  they  ware- piott ing  to  overthrow  the  government  and 

replace  it  with  a -'Consarvat ive  regime.  The  plot,  code  named 

’^Mippen*,  was  consistently  exposed  to  Sarraj  by  Syrian  officers 

82 

whom  Stone  and  his  operatives  attempted  to  recruit.  The 
Syr  i  an  Revo  I  ut  ionary  Conmand  Counci  I  used  the  incident  to  arrest 
or  dismiss  conservative  and  moderate  political  opponents.  The 
moderate  Arnv  Chief  of  Staff  was  replaced  by  General  Bizri, 


92 

For  descriptions  of  the  American  operation  code  named 
*\Mippen*,  see  Lesch's,  Syria  and  the  United  States.  Eveland's, 
Ropes  of  Sand,  and  Seale's.  Struggle  for  Syria. 
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Wth  • 


IS 

9«n«raMy  baliavad  to  b«  •  conminist  sympathizar . 

failura  in  tha  covart  arana,  EiaanhoMar  and  Dullaa  tnodifiad 

thair  afforta  to  ‘pinch  off’  tha  Syrian  laft  by  ancouraging 

conaarvativa  Arab  count riaa  to  praasura  Oamaacua. 

Tha  purpoaa  of  uaing  Vikahington'a  Arab  alliaa  waa  to  try 

to  craata  a  aituation  Mhara  tha  Eiaanhowar  Ooctrina  could  ba 

uaad.  Unlika  Jordan,  thara  ««aa  no  aatabliahad  laadar  who  would 

raquaat  Amarican  aaaiatanca  or  to  daclara  that  tha  country  wta 

baing  aubvartad  by  cornnun i am.  Dua  to  tha  conplaxity  of 

ralationa  batwaan  tha  varioua  radical  national iat  factiona, 

Wkahington  could  not  identify  a  clear  acanario  which  would 

juatify  tha  Ooctrina.  Out  lea  advised  Eiaanhowar  on  20  August 

1957,  not  to  assart  that  Syria  was  controlled  by  international 

coimunism,  because  the  situation  was  ‘still  confused’  and  the 

United  States  did  '"hot  "yet  know  how  far  along  this  pattern  has 
14 

yet  gone’.  Tha  wording  of  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine  had 
provided  flexibility  in  responding  to  the  Jordan  crisis.  In 
Syria,  it  was  serving  as  a  straight  jacket.  The  Ba'thists  and 
the  Ariry  ware  quick  to  issue  public  statements  and  press 


Special  National  Intelligence  Estimate.  36.7-57,  3  SEP 
1957,  ‘Developments  in  the  Syrian  Situation’,  FRUS.  p.  675. 

Dulles  to  Eisenhower,  20  AUG  1957,  FRUS.  p.  641.  The 
pattern  Dulles  referred  to  was  that  of  the  method  used  by 
international  comnunism  to  gain  control  of  a  country. 
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conferences  to  point  out  they  were  not  conmunists.  If 
)Mishington  intervened  they  would  took  like  the  British  end 
French  st  Suez.  If  the  Doctrine  could  not  be  inplemsnted  due  to 

-  -I* 

Syrisn  domsstic  circumstances  however,  there  was  a  chance  it 

could  be  initiated  by  outside  forces. 

On  24  August  19S7,  Eisenhower  dispatched  Loy  Henderson, 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State,  to  Istanbul  for  a  masting  with 

representat i ves  of  Iraq.  Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Turkey.  The 

purpose  of  the  meet ing  was  provide  the  material  and  funds  for  an 

intervention  initiated  and  conducted  by  one  of  the  three  Arab 

ts 

participants.  Eisenhower  believed  that  conbined  military 

pressure  from  Jordan,  Syria,  and  Iraq  would  force  the  Syrian 

96 

regime  to  collapse,  if  not  overthrown  by  its  own  people.  The 
Administration  hoped  to  rally  Syrian  conservatives  to  try  a 
counter-coup,  simi-tar  to  what  transpired  in  Jordan,  or  entice 
Syria  to  become  militarily  engaged  with  one  of  the  conservative 
Arab  states.  Once  engaged,  the  United  States  could  respond  to 
the  conservative  nation's  request  for  assistance  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Doctrine.  Despite  American  and  Turkish 
encouragement,  none  of  the  Arab  monarchies  would  participate. 
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Jordan.  Iraq,  and  Saudi  Arabia  agraad  that  tha  Syrian  ragimt  vvaa 
undaairabla.  but  non#  VMra  willing  to  opanly  taka  on  tha  radical 

national iata  and  faca  tha  potantial  political  raparcuasions  at 

•  -« 

hotna. 

Tha  waaknaaaaa  of  Amarica'a  conaarvativa  Arab  al liaa  vwara 
axpoaad  by  tha  criaia.  Ona  problam  waa  a  mutual  diatruat 

gr 

batwaan  Jordan, Iraq,  and  Saudi  Arabia.  Nona  of  t ham  wan tad 

to  ini t iata  auch  a  provocativa  action  againat  Syria  with  tha 

poaaibiiity  of  baing  abandonad  by  tha  othar  two  in  tha  middia  of 

a  criaia.  Thia  would  laava  tha  provocataur  isolatad,  appaaring 

to  ba  tha  lackay  of  Amarican  imperialism.  This  di  lemm  actually 

material izad  v^an  King  Saud  triad  to  use  the  crisis  to  bolster 

his  own  prestige  in  tha  Arab  world. 

VMth  Nasser  apparently  out  of  the  picture,  still  quiet 

after  the'  'Jordan'*^  affai  r ,  Saud  triad  to  assume  regional 

leadership  by  pursuing  a  diplomatic  solution.  On  10  Sapterrbar 

1957,  tha  Saudi  Antrassador  in  Damascus  said  Riyadh  would  "spare 

no  effort  to  support,  back,  and  aid’  Syria  if  it  was  the  target 
98 

of  aggression.  The  two  Hashemite  kings  were  forced  to  quickly 
fol low  Saud  or  be  left  alone  on  the  side  of  the  United  States. 

97 

Enbassy  in  Turkey  to  Department  of  State,  3  SEP  1957, 
FRUS.  p.  670. 

FBIS,  11  SEP  1957.  Quoted  in  Lesch.  Syria  and  the 
Uni  ted  States,  p.  174. 
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Saud's  actions  proved  to  ba  pramatura.  Ha  alianated  EisanhoMar 
and  dagradad  tha  appaaranca  of  an  Arab  consarvativa  allianca. 
Saud  was  also  mistakan  in  his  parcaption  that  Nassar  was  doing 
nothing.  Evants  soon  provad  that  Nassar  had  his  own  plans. 

Tha  Administration's  second  try  to  bring  doam  tha  Syrian 
laft  had  failed.  \Mishington  vould  ascatata  tha  situation  again 
by  encouraging  Turkey  to  bring  pressure  on  Damascus,  using 
similar  tactics  it  had  hoped  tha  Arab  monarchies  would  use.  Tha 
Syrian  cr i sis  extended  into  October  1957,  ultimately  leading  to 
open  Soviet  threats  against  Turkey  in  tha  Kremlin's  support  of 
Damascus.  For  Moscow,  this  produced  a  similar  propaganda 
victory  as  tha  one  achieved  during  the  Suez  crisis.  Although 
Eisenhower  and  Dulles  eventually  backed  out,  they  accomplished 
vdiat  the  British  Prims  Minister,  Harold  MacMillan  described  as 
"Suez  in  reverse’.^  The  conservative  states  of  the  Arab  East 
were  forced  to  distance  themselves  tenporarily  from  the  United 
States  to  avoid  mass  protests  of  Amarican  pressure  on  Damascus. 
Even  Hussein  felt  compelled  to  switch  his  own  propaganda  themes 
f rom  chal lenging  the  nat ionai ist  credibi I i ty  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
to  that  of  the  Israeli  threat,  not  a  theme  of  particular  benefit 


Harold  MacMi  I  Ian,  Riding  the  Storm,  1956-1959  (New  York. 
1971),  p.  279-280.  MacMillan  further  cormnented  that,  "If  it 
were  not  serious  (referring  to  the  crisis)... it  would  be  rather 
comic" . 
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to  th«  Uni  tod  Statos. 


□•spite  the  fsiiur*  of  the  Eisenhower 


100 

•dministrst ion's  set  ions,  i ts  object ives  were  not  lost.  Nasser 

would  recognize  the  threat  to  his  own  position  and  remove  the 

• 

Syrian  Comnunists;  but  Cairo's  ultimate  objectives  were  far  from 
Mhshington's. 


Egypt  Takes  Control 


Nasser  was  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  that 
Wishington  and  Riyadh  provided  in  Septenber  1957.  W^ile  King 
Saud  was  advancing  his  solution  to  the  Syrian  crisis,  Nasser  was 
formulating  his  own.  On  11  Septenber  1957,  General  Bizri,  (vdio 
had  commnded  the  Syrian  brigade  which  threatened  Hussein  in 
Jordan),  and  Sarraj,  now  a  Colonel,  met  with  Nasser  in  Cairo  to 
plan  Egypt's  militS'ry  intervention  in  Syria.^**^  On  13  October 
Egypt  landed  2,000  troops  at  Latakia.  The  message  to  the  Arab 
world  was  clear.  Wiile  Saud  talked  about  resolving  the  Syrian 


Lesch,  Syria  and  the  United  States.  p.179.  In  his 
work,  Lesch  implies  that  the  Eisenhowrer  administ  rat  ion's  act  ions 
in  Syria  ware  representative  of  lAAshington's  entire  approach  to 
the  Arab  East  during  the  late  1950s.  W>iie  this  author  agrees 
with  many  of  Lesch's  conclusions  specifically  regarding 
\^kshington's  policy  towards  Syria  in  1957.  to  treat  the  Syrian 
crisis  as  the  norm  is  an  over  simplification  of  Eisenhower  and 
Dulles'  approach  to  Nasser,  radical  nationalism,  and  the  Arab 
East . 


crisis.  Nasser  wss  taking  action.  The  military  significance  of 

2,000  troops  was  minimal  if  in  fact  Syria  were  to  be  invaded  by 

an  outside  force.  The  political  victory  however,  re-affirmed 

■  « 

that  Nasser  was  the  leader  of  Arab  nationalism  in  the  Arsb  East. 
There  was  little  question,  despite  Hussein's  rhetorical 
challenges  and  Saud's  professed  leadership,  thst  Nasser  remained 
the  hero  of  the  Arab  revolution. 

Cairo's  intervention  surprised  everyone  but  its  planners. 
Nasser,  like  Dulles,  was  becoming  increasingly  alarmed  with  the 
growing  power  of  the  comnunists  in  Syria.  He  and  his  Syrian 
allies  had  been  unaware  of  the  depth  of  Syria's  economic 

agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  negotiated  by  Khalid  al-Azm  in 

102 

late  July.  In  August  1957,  Nasser  promised  the  Syrian 

populist  party  leader  that  Egypt  would  not  allow  Syria  to  fall 

-  103 

victim  to  a  ConmurHst  Party  take  over.  Both  the  Ba'th  and 

the  Communist  Parties  had  achieved  what  they  wanted  in  the 

country,  eliminating  the  Syrian  conservatives  from  const i tut ing 

a  domestic  political  threat.  The  Ba'th  Party  leaders  were  now 

beginning  to  perceive  that  they  had  been  used  by  the  comnunists 


102 

Quoted 

103 


British  Entassy-Bei rut .  19  AUG  1957,  FO  371/128228. 
in  Lesch,  P.  167. 

Lesch,  Syria  and  the  United  States,  p.  182. 
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w4io  would  soon  bscora  too  powsrful  for  ths  Ba'th  to  fight 
slons.^^^  Ths  Ba'thists  in  ths  Syrisn  Arnv  wsnt  to  Csiro  for 
support,  vdiich  thsy  found  in  Nssssr . 

Dsspits  his  o<Mi  concsrns  rsgsrding  ths  corntnunists,  Nssssr 
convsysd  to  ths  Unitsd  Ststss  that  it  wss  ovsr  rsscting. 
During  a  discussion  with  ths  Amsrican  Mbasssdor  in  Egypt  on  1 
Ssptsnbsr  1957,  Nssssr  comnsntsd  that  ths  situation  in  Syria, 
’is  much  bsttsr,  much  calmsr’  and  ’thsrs  is  a  grsatsr  fasting  of 
sscur  i  ty’ Hs  claimsd  Syria  would  not  sacrifics  its 
indspsndsncs  to  ths  Sovist  Union.  Nasssr  also  rsconmsndsd  that 
\AAshington  should  ’go  in  for  a  bit  of  psychiatry’  and  dsal  with 
Syria  mors  ’gsntly’.  Nasssr ‘s  own  actions  on  11  Septsntosr  with 
Bizri  and  Sarraj  howavsr,  bstray  ths  sincerity  of  his  own  advice 
to  VAbshington.  As  ths  Unitsd  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  were 
debating  irr  the  .United  Nations  over  the  future  political 
orientation  of  Syria.  Nasser  was  preparing  to  handle  the  crisis 
his  own  way. 

Nasser's  actions  over  the  next  four  months  were  based  more 
on  maintaining  his  own  leadership  in  the  Arab  East,  than  fear  of 
comnnunism  itself.  In  Novenrber  of  1957.  the  Syrian  Ba'th  began 
negot  i at  ions  wi  th  Nasser  to  unify  the  two  countr  ies.  Menbership 

Jaber .  The  Arab  Ba'th  Socialist  Party,  p.  44. 

Hare  to  Dulles.  1  SEP  1957.  FRUS.  p.  665. 
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to  th«  Syr  itn  Comnunist  Party  ms  increasing  in  popularity.  The 
cormunists  mre  becoming  rrore  demanding  in  their  partnership 

with  the  Ba'th  and  pushing  for  closer  ties  with  the  Soviet 

1 0  (  '  ^ 

Union.  The  Ba'th  ms  beginning  to  fear  that  it  ms  losing 

control  of  the  cormunists.  something  they  had  almys  discounted. 

A  comhjnist  regime  in  Syria  would  not  necessarily  threaten 

Nasser  in  Egypt,  but  it  could  threaten  his  position  as  the 

leader  of  Arab  radical  nationalism.  For  years  the  socialist  and 

cormunists  had  been  the  main  political  parties  conprising 

radical  nationalism,  but  did  not  fully  control  a  government  as 

Nasser  did.  If  the  Cormunist  Party  dominated  Syria  homver , 

could  Nasser  continue  to  get  the  same  level  of  Soviet  support 

without  corrpeting  with  the  Syrian  Cormunists  for  it? 

In  Deceirber  1957.  Nasser  approached  the  American 

Atrbassador  in  Cairje  and  requested  that  the  United  States  keep 

its  'hands  off  Syria  for  a  period  of  three  months*.  Citing  the 

need  to  counter  the  comnunists.  he  mnted  to  ensure  that 

\Mtshington  did  nothing  to  further  antagonize  ant  i -l^bstern 

I  or 

feelings.'  On  1  February  1957.  Egypt  and  Syria  announced  the 
formation  of  the  United  Arab  Republic.  The  growing  popularity 
of  the  cormunists  ms  absorbed  by  Nasser  in  the  euphoria 

1  Qfi 

Seale.  The  Struggle  For  Syria,  p.  316-317. 

Hare  to  Dulles.  11  DEC  1957.  FRUS.  p.  745. 
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surrounding  <Mhat  appeared  to  be  the  first  step  towards  Pan- 


Arabism.  The  Egyptian  leader  acconpl ished  what  Dulles  had  tried 

four  months  before;  keeping  Syria  from  falling  deeper  into  the 

-  ■« 

Soviet  sphere  of  influence.  At  the  same  time.  Nasser  achieved 
his  highest  level  of  popularity,  surpassing  that  of  the  Suez 
crisis. 

Nasser  did  not  waste  his  moment.  Although  N^shington  and 

Egypt  had  finally  found  comnon  ground  in  opposition  to  Arab 

comrunism,  they  ar r ived  there  wi th  di fferent  object ives.  Dulles 

and  Eisenhower  sought  stability,  but  could  not  find  an  effective 

way  to  apply  their  Doctrine  in  Syria.  It  had  been  designed  to 

counter  subversion,  not  create  it.  Nasser  sought  expansion  of 

his  Dower  through  revolution  and  viewed  American  efforts  a 

threat  to  his  source  of  strength.  An  Egyptian  official 

suinmr  ized  Cai  ro's'^attTtude  to  the  American  Arrbassador; 

The  main  difference  between  the  United  St& tes  and 
Egypt  was  their  attitude  towards  nationalism.  Egypt  felt 
that  nationalism  among  the  masses  was  the  driving  force 
which  would  prevail,  whereas  the  United  States  elected  to 
deal  wi  th  governments  which.  .  .were  out  of  touch  wi  th  basic 
reality.  ^Q^uch  as  Lebanon.  Jordan,  and  even  Saudi 
Arabia. . 

Nasser  was  misca'.culat  ing  Amer  ican  desi  re  to  maintain  the  status 
quo.  however.  In  Lebanon.  American  policy  would  prove  that  it 
emphas i zed  stab i I i ty  more  than  tra i nta i n i ng  conser vat i ve  regimes . 

Ibid  #30  Remark  contained  in  note  2  of  message  1426. 
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V 


Lebanon:  Containing  Nasser's  Revolution 

Tha  formation  of  tha  Uni  tad  Arab  Rapublic  signifiad  tha 
most  dramatic  turning  point  in  tha  avolution  of  radicai 
nationalism.  At  Suaz.  Nassar  stood  firm  and  survivad  tha 
cont)inad  forca  of  Britain.  Franca,  and  Israal.  In  Fabruary 
1956.  ha  vwant  ona  stap  furthar  by  agraaing  to  unita  with  Syria. 
To  tha  Arab  world,  Nassar  appaarad  to  ba  dismantling  tha 
political  boundaries  imposed  on  it  by  tha  European  empires.  His 
partnership  with  tha  Syrian  Ba‘th  made  Egypt  tha  center  of  tvM> 
prominent  political  thamas  in  tha  Arab  East  during  the  decade, 
Arab  socialism  and  Pan  Arabism.  Cairo  was  now  the  undisputed 
capital  of  the  AraS  resolution. 

Tha  reactions  of  conservative  Arab  states  were  mixed. 
Jordan  and  Iraq  put  aside  their  mutual  distrust  long  enough  to 
try  to  forma  similar  union,  the  Arab  Federation,  on  14  February 
1958.  It  paled  in  popularity  to  the  United  Arab  Republic.  King 
Saud  paused,  as  Nasser  did  after  the  Jordan  affair,  and 
attempted  to  minimize  the  damage  to  his  prestige  brought  on  by 
his  lost  bid  for  leadership  in  the  Arab  East.  The  Syrian 
Cormunists  were  forced  underground  by  the  Nasser ist-Ba' thist 
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allianc*  in  Oaimscus.  In  Lebanon,  the  revolutionary  forces 
began  to  stir  v^ith  new  energy  that  would  ult irately  bring  the 
struggle  between  Cairo  and  ^shington  out  in  the  open. 

Subversion  in  Lebanon,  sponsored  from  Cairo,  would  be  more 
active  and  overt  than  it  was  in  Jordan  during  1957. 
International  coimwnism,  vdtich  dominated  the  conversations  of 
the  Wiite  House  in  late  1957,  almost  disappeared  from  Eisenhower 
and  Dulles'  vocabulary  in  their  discussions  regarding  Lebanon. 
Amrica  would  take  its  most  dramatic  actions  to  contain  radical 


national  ism. 

but  with  little  reference  to 

the 

Eisenhower 

Doctrine. 

The  Lebanese  crisis 

was  about 

to 

expose 

the 

consistency 

behind  the  American 

approach  to 

the 

region 

and 

assumpt ions 

on  wh i ch  it  was  based . 

Chamoun  and 

the  ReS'eliron:  Setting 

the  Stage 

The  focus  of  the  Amer ican-Egypt ian  confrontation  in 
Lebanon  revolved  around  President  Camille  Chamoun.  Elected  in 
1952,  he  was  then  seen  as  a  source  of  stability  in  the  Lebanese 
political  arena.  His  reputatirn  was  that  of  a  patriot  and  a 
nationalist.  As  Arab  nationalism  split  into  its  respective 
radical  and  conservative  paths  in  the  mid  1950s  however.  Chamoun 
proved  to  be  more  along  the  lines  of  the  first  generation 
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nationalists.  His  Mironita  background  and  roots  from  one  of  the 

country's  more  cosmopolitan  families  clashed  with  the 

increasingly  socialistic  radical  nationalism.  He  refused  to 

break  relations  with  Britain  and  France  during  the  Suez  crisis. 

In  early  1957,  Chamoun  was  the  only  leader  in  the  Arab  East  to 

109 

openly  enbrace  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine.  Neither  event 

ingratiated  him  with  Nasser,  nor  with  the  Lebanese  political 
opposition. 

The  domastic  opposition  was  a  mixture  of  religious  and 
ethnic  groups  with  various  political  agendas,  but  united  in 
their  opposition  to£hamoun.  The  beginning  of  their  revolt  can 
be  traced  to  the  May  1957  elections.  Chamoun's  supporters  in 

the  Lebanese  parliamant  won  a  clear  majority,  apparently  by 

110 

rigging  the  election's  better  than  the  opposition.  It 

appeared  to  many  readers,  across  the  political  spectrum,  that 
Chamoun  was  purposely  trying  to  destroy  their  bases  of  political 
power  Chamoun's  intentions  to  use  his  new  parliamant  to 

amend  the  constitution  and  secure  for  him  a  second  term, 
confirmed  the  opposition's  suspicions.  The  anti-\A6st  sympathy 


KtetcomKerr.  'The  Lebanese  Civi  I  INtr*.  Chapter  4  in  The 
International  Regulation  of  Civil  Vlfars  (London,  1972),  p.69. 


Eve  I  and.  Ropes  of  Sand,  p.  250-3. 
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g«n«rat«d  by  th«  Amr  ican-Syr  ian  criaia,  followed  by  the 
formation  of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  also  contributed  to  the 
popular  Lebanese  apathy  towards  to  the  Chamoun  regime. 

Months  of  limited  violence  in  late  1957  and  the  first 
months  of  1958  attracted  American  attention.  Du  lies  took  an 
early  poaition  of  regarding  the  next  Preaidential  elections  in 
Lebanon  an  internal  matter.  Despite  reports  that  certain  rebel 
factions  «vere  receiving  support  from  across  the  Syrian  border, 
Dulles  expressed  concern  that  Chamoun’s  bid  for  a  second  term 
was  also  affect ing  Lebanon's  internal  stability.  In  March  1958, 

Dulles  conveyed  to  Ghamoun  that  America  would  adopt  an  attitude 

112 

of  "aloofness  to  this  internal  Lebanese  problem".  Dulles' 
response  to  Chamoun  came  when  \Mishington  and  Cairo  were  making 
small  signs  of  reconciliation  to  each  other. 

The  United  States  received  the  formation  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  cautiously,  but  also  with  some  comfort  because  it 
perceived  that  Nasser  had  over  extended  himself.  The  American 
Anbassador  in  Egypt.  Raymond  Hare,  suggested  to  Dulles  that  if 
Cairo  "did  not  rashly  embark  on  a  hostile  campaign  against  us  or 

our  friends",  it  would  then  be  advisable  to  take  on  a  more 

113 

reconcilable  approach  to  Nasser.  Over  the  next  90  days 

Dulles  to  McClintock.  18  MAR  1958.  FRUS.  p.  17. 

Hare  to  Dulles.  10  FEB  1958.  FRUS.  p.  425. 
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Airar ican-Egypt ian  diplomatic  approachas,  though  cordiai. 

raflactad  aarly  afforta  to  find  a  conmon  ground  on  v^ich  aach 

othar'a  intaraata  eouid  ba  mat.  Naaaar .  through  tha  Egyptian 

-  « 

Anfeaaaador  in  tha  Uni  tad  Stataa.  profassad  that  Egypt  had  no 
intantion  of  attacking  har  naighbora.  OuHas  straasad  that 
Egypt  had  nothing  to  faar  from  Amarica.^'*  By  aarly  May 
hoM«var,  it  baeama  avidant  that  Naaaar ‘a  radical  nat  ional  iam  had 
not  yat  piayad  out. 

Tha  Labanaaa  Raba 1 1 i on 


Tha  raballion  itaalf  waa  touched  off  on  8  May  1958.  by  the 
aaaasainat  ion  of  a  journal  iat,  NaaibMetni,  widely  known  for  his 

critioism  of  the  Chamoun  government.  The  rebel  leadership 

—  115 

blamed  tha  govarnihent.  Tha  government  accused  the  rebels. 

Tha  conbatants  of  both  sides  operated  in  militia,  divided  along 
religious  and  political  factions.  Despite  tha  many  differences 


Memorandum  of  Conversation  between  Anbassador  Hussein 
of  Egypt  and  Dulles.  3  1958,  FRUS.  p.  432. 

The  identity  and  motivation  of  the  assassins  is  still 
contended.  In  Revolut ion  and  Military  Rule  in  the  Middle  East . 
p.  419-20,  Haddad  cites  a  conspiracy  by  Chamoun 's  political 
opposition,  claiming  they  in  fact  killedMetni  in  order  to  spark 
the  rebellion.  The  majority  of  studies  on  the  Lebanese  crisis 
cite  the  opposition  claim.  No  hard  evidence  currently  exists  to 
draw  firm  conclusions. 
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of  th*  insurgonts,  th«y  ropoatodly  proclaiimd  thair  conmon 


objactiva:  tha  immdiata  ranevai  of  Chamoun.  Tha  Army, 
cotnmndad  by  Ganaral  Chahab.  did  not  antar  tha  fight  axcapt  to 
pr'otact  kay  govarnmant  facilitias.  Chahab.  baing  aa  nautrat  as 
ha  could  ba.  faarad  tha  Ariry  would  disaolva  along  tha  sam 
ral igious  and  pol i t ical  linasof  tha  militia,  if  it  antarad  tha 
fighting  on  tha  aida  of  tha  ragima.  Unabla  to  gat  his  Army  to 
act.  Chamoun  bagan  appaaling  to  tha  Uni  tad  Statas  for  support. 
Ha  promptly  accusad  tha  Unitad  Arab  Rapublic  as  tha  parpatrator. 
claiming  it  was  supporting  tha  rabals. 

Evidanca  did  .axist  ragarding  tha  ragima's  claims.  In 
aarly  May  1958.  Bordar  guards  discovarad  arms  and  axplosivas  in 
tha  car  of  tha  Balgian  Consul  from  Damascus.  This  was  followad 
by  a  Syrian  raiding  party,  which  crossad  tha  bordar  and  killad 
fiva  Labanasa  bofdar"  guards.  Amarican  intalliganca 
asaassad  that  tha  rabals.  both  Christian  and  Mosiam.  wara 
racaiving  weapons,  supplias.  ‘voluntaars* .  and  policy  guidance 
from  Egypt,  through  Syria.''^  On  18  May  1958.  in  reference  to 
tha  Matni  assassination,  Nassar  proclaimed,  'The  conscience  of 
the  people  of  Lebanon  was  shocked  because  it  knew  the  assassins 


Kerr.  "The  Lebanese  Civil  Vbr".  p.  75. 
SNIE  36.4-58.  FRUS.  p.  94. 
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•nd  cr  iminals*  On  13  Miy  1958.  Chamoun  informad  Robart 

McClintock.  tha  Amir  lean  Anbaaaador  in  Bairut,  that  ha  might 

111 

raquaat  foraign  troopa  within  24  houra.  \Mishington  claarly 
baliavad  Naaaar  waa  aaaisting  tha  rabals,  but  DuMas  and 
Eiaanhowar  wara  raluctant  to  mova  into  Labanon. 

Naqotiationa  with  Naaaar  and  tha  Eiaanhowar  Doctrina 

During  maatinga  in  tha  Wiita  Housa  on  13  May  1958,  it  was 

quita  claar  that  DuMaa  waa  not  anthuaiastic  about  applying  tha 

Eiaanhowar  Doctrina.,  He  spent  more  time  outlining  tha 

120 

United  States  could  not  invoke  it.  Opposite  to  his  broad 
interpretations  of  tha  Doctrine's  applicability  in  Jordan  during 
1957.  Dulles  stated  that  it  could  not  be  invoked  unless  it  could 
be  proven  that  tha'''Unnad  Arab  Republic  attacked  Labanon  and 
that  Cairo  was  under  tha  control  of  international  cormunism. 
DuMas  obviously  knew  that  tha  requirement  of  international 
cornnun ism  would  not  be  proven.  After  the  Syrian  crisis  and  the 
formation  of  tha  United  Arab  Republic,  was  the  "spirit”  of  the 


Quoted  in  Haddad,  p.  420. 

Ill 

McClintock  to  Dulles.  13  M^Y  1958.  FRUS.  p.  41. 
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Memorandum  of  Conversation.  Dulles  and  Eisenhower.  13 
1958.  FRUS  p.  46. 
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Doctrin*  not  as  strong? 

Ths  mssssge  ssnt  back  to  Chsmoun  on  13  May,  displayed  the 

American  reluctance  by  adding  three  more  interdependent  points: 

- 

Lebanon  would  have  to  file  a  conplaint  with  the  United  Nations 
regarding  Cairo's  support  to  the  rebels,  ^nerica  would  receive 

the  public  support  of  at  least  some  Arab  states,  and  that 

121 

Chamoun  would  not  seek  a  second  term.  The  Administration 

was  informing  Chamoun  that  he  did  not  possess  a  blank  check 

regarding  American  assistance.  On  15  May  1958,  Dulles 

instructed  Arrbassador  Hare  in  Cairo  to  approach  Nasser.  The 

massage  was  siirple:.  America  was  comnitted  to  uphold  Lebanon's 

122 

‘independence  and  integrity*.  \Akshington  was  also  convinced 
Cairo  was  supporting  the  Lebanese  rebels.  If  Nasser  was  sincere 
in  his  earlier  statements  regarding  better  relations  with  the 
United  States,  he'*^ would  use  his  influence  to  moderate  the 
subversion. 

On  20  May  1958.  Nasser  met  with  Hare  and  offered  to 
mediate  with  the  rebels.  He  stated  three  primary  points: 
amnesty  for  the  opposition,  that  General  Chehab  become  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  for  Chamoun  to  disclaim  any  intention  of  modifying 


Dulles  to  McClintock,  13  May  1958.  FRUS,  p.  49. 
Dulles  to  Hare.  15  M^Y  1958,  FRUS.  p.  55. 
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the  constitution,  but  serve  his  full  term.  On  27  Msy  1958. 

the  Lebsnese  governmant  snnounced  on  Rsdio  Beirut  that  the 

governmsnt  would  not  introduce  any  constitutional  amancknant 

allowing  Chamoun  a  second  term.  This  however,  would  be  the  most 

conciliatory  gesture  on  the  part  of  the  Lebanese  government. 

Negotiations  continued  between  Nasser's  representative  Muhainmd 

Heikal  and  Airbassador  Hare,  but  Chamoun  considered  the  talks  a 
124 

"sellout*.  Cairo  could  not.  or  did  not.  get  the  Lebanese 

rebels  to  stop  demanding  Chamoun 's  immdiate  resignation. 

Attacks  against  Chamoun  from  radio  Cairo  also  continued 

unabated.  By  Jupe  1958.  Dulles  also  becama  increasingly 

reluctant  to  push  Nasser's  proposal  on  Lebanon  and  contribute  to 

\Miat  he  described  as  "placing  a  seal  of  respectability  upon 

125 

Nasser's  intervention".  By  13  June  1956,  it  ^s  evident 

that  the  negotiations  vwre  leading  nowhere.  Nasser,  reported 

126 

Heikal.  felt  he  was  "being  played  for  a  sucker*.  The  next 
day.  a  fierce  rebel  offensive  began  in  downtown  Beirut. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  was  caught  not  only  between 
Beirut  and  Cairo,  but  within  its  own  philosophy  as  well.  The 

Hare  to  Dulles.  20  MAY  1958.  FRUS  p.  69. 

McClintock  to  Dulles.  6  JUN  1958.  FRUS  p.  98. 

19S 

Dulles  to  Hare.  5  JUN  1958.  FRUS  p.  92. 

Hare  to  Dulles.  16  JUN  1958.  FRUS.  p.  452. 
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rvluctanc*  of  th«  Amrican  administration  showad  that  it  mss  not 

willing  to  intarvane  sinply  to  maintain  tha  status  quo  in 

Labanon.  Oullaa  mada  it  vary  axpiicit  to  Chanoun,  that  tha 

Labanasa  govarrwnant  could  not  depand  on  Amarican  troops  to 

sattia  what  \Ahshington  considarad  an  intarnal  political 
127 

mattar.  On  tha  othar  hand.  Dullas  and  Eisanhowar  fait  thay 
could  not  lat  Nassar  achiava  his  aims,  or  thosa  of  his  Labanasa 
allias,  by  insurraction.  \Mishington  would  not  blindly  support 
tha  status  quo.  nor  would  thay  stand  asida  and  lat  Chamoun  ba 
takan  out  by  raballion.  By  not  containing  radical  nationalism 
in  Labanon,  tha  only.. country  in  tha  Arab  East  vdiich  had  anbracad 
tha  Eisanhowar  Ooctrina.  tha  Unitad  Statas  would  destroy  its  own 
cradibility  as  an  ally. 

Following  a  rwating  on  27  Juna  1958,  Hara  raportad  that 

Nassar  still  sought  to' find  a  nagotiatad  sat t lament  regarding 

Labanon  and  could  not  understand  America's  unwillingness  to 

follow  Egypt's  proposal.  On  3  July.  Hare  reported  he  had  been 

informed  that  Nasser  wanted  \Abshington  to  give  him  six  months  to 

128 

demonstrate  his  good  intent.  On  7  July  1958,  Nasser 


Dulles  to  McClintock.  23  MAY  1958.  FRUS.  p.  75. 
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d«part«d  tha  country  for  an  Eastern  European  tour.  The 
rebellion  in  Lebanon  continued  unabated  consuming  much  of 

lAfeshington's  regional  focus.  Joint  Anglo-American  planning  to 

- 

intervene  militarily,  begun  as  early  as  Novent^er  1957,  vwss 

essentially  conpleted  and  ready  to  be  inrplemented.  The  most 

significant  events  of  late  June  and  early  July  however,  did  not 

occur  in  Lebanon,  but  in  Jordan  and  Iraq. 

On  29  June  1958,  a  second  plot  against  King  Hussein's 

regime  was  uncovered.  W>ile  Nasser  had  been  professing  his 

intent  to  help  stabilize  Lebanon,  evidence  was  building  that  the 

plot  had  been  engineered  by  Syria's  Colonel  Sarraj.  now  a  key 

official  of  the  United  Arab  Republic.  On  1  July  1958.  the 

Iraqi  government  agreed  to  send  one  brigade  to  bolster  Hussein, 

at  least  until  Jordan  could  sort  out  the  conspirators  in  its 

Army.  The  br  igade -SromnSnder ,  General  Arif,  had  other  plans.  As 

his  unit  passed  through  Baghdad  on  14  October  1958,  his  troops 

overthrew  the  Iraqi  government  and  killed  the  royal  family. 

General  Qassim,  arrived  shortly  after  to  assume  leadership  of 
130 

the  country.  As  the  details  of  the  revolution  and  the 


Dann.  King  Hussein  and  the  Chaliengd  of  Arab  Radical 
Nat ional ism,  p .  87 . 
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Khalidi,  Rashid.  ’The  Inpact  of  the  Arab  Revolution  on 
the  Arab  lAbrld*.  in  Fernea  and  Louis’.  The  Iraqi  Revolution  of 
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loyaltiAS  of  its  conspirators  vMOuld  unfold  in  later  years,  it 
became  evident  that  Cairo  was  not  aware  of  the  Iraqi  coup. 
Pictures  of  Nasser  however,  quickly  filled  Baghdad  street  front 
windows  and  Cairo's  political  themas  were  echoed  in  mass 
protests  celebrating  the  coup.  To  Dulles  and  Eisenhower,  there 
was  probably  little  doubt  regarding  the  origins  of  the  coup. 

Intervention  in  Lebanon 


Within  hours  of  the  Iraqi  coup,  Chamoun  requested  Amar i can 

131 

forces.  United  States  Marines  began  landing  on  15  July,  but 

not  to  destroy  his  opposition,  but  only  to  ensure  that  he 

completed  his  lawful  term.  The  \Ahite  House  also  received  an 

irrmedi ate  message  from  Saudi  Arabia,  urging  the  administration 

not  only  to  stabili'Ze  the  Arab  East,  but  to  reverse  the  coup  in 
132 

Iraq.  The  British  Prime  Minister.  Harold  MacMillan. 

recotnranded  that  Britain  and  the  United  States  intervene  in  Iraq 

and  possibly  Syria,  essentially  to  secure  the  entire  Arab  East 
133 

by  force.  Eisenhower  and  Dulles  would  assist  British  troops 


McClintock  toOuiies.  14  JUL  1958,  FRUS.  p.  208. 
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in  Jordan  with  logistical  support,  but  nothing  further.  The 
Administration  was  not  intent  on  re-establishing  >^bstern 
hegemony  over  the  Arab  East.  Dulles  and  Eisenhower  were  instead 
focused  on  the  Arab  revolution  under  Nasser's  control,  v^ich 
they  believed  was  challenging  the  global  credibility  of  the 
Uni  ted  States. 

Eisenhower  had  already  discounted  the  Soviets  intervening 

in  the  Lebanese  crisis,  providing  the  ^nerican  response  was 

134 

limited  and  did  not  threaten  Egypt  or  Syria.  Dulles 

however,  reasoned  that  American  actions  towards  Nasser's 

challenge  in  Lebanon,  would  have  far  reaching  global 

inpl icat ions.  He  argued  that  by  moving  into  Lebanon,  the  United 

States  would  make  future  confrontations  less  likely,  because  it 

would  retain  its  allies,  and  give  the  Soviet  Union  less 

13S 

encouragement  to sponsor  subversion  in  other  areas. 
Regionally,  Eisenhower  and  Dulles  saw  intervention  as  the  lesser 
of  two  evils.  Dulles  reflected,  'we  thought  we  had  a  third  way 
out  in  Lebanon,  but  with  events  in  Iraq,  that  is  no  longer 


^  Ibid  #25,  p.  227. 
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available  to  us*.  The  Administration  recognized  it  would 
antagonize  anti-Vibst  sentiments  not  only  from  Suez,  but  also  now 
from  the  Amer ican-Syr ian  cr isis.  However,  if  the  Administrat ion 
did  nothing,  there  was  general  agreement  that  Nasser  would 
eventually  dominate  the  area,  with  the  backing  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  need  not  to  openly  challenge  Nasser,  a  major  tenant 
of  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine,  was  secondary  to  maintaining 
American  global  credibility. 

It  was  during  the  Lebanon  crisis  that  Dulles'  opinion  of 
Nasser  and  his  threat  to  the  United  States  apparently 
crystallized.  In  a..  25  July  1958  letter  to  Eisenhower,  Dulles 
wrote: 


Nasser  counts  as  ‘friends*  those  who  help  him  to 
achieve  his  arrbi  t  ions. . .  [He]  would  be  glad  to  get  help 
from  us  as  well  as  from  the  Soviet  Union,  but  that 
would...  lead  him  to  merely  move  on,  and  not  to  moderate 
his  arii>i  t  iorti'.  .  .  [he  is  not]  interested  in  consolidating 
what  he  has,  but  in  going  from  one  political  success  to 
another . .  . 

Dulles  highlighted  the  policy  di lemm  of  the  United  States: 

...This  is  wha t  makes  the  problem  so  difficult,  \^b 
are  basical ly  who  I ly  synpathet ic  wi  th  Arab  nat ional ism  i f 
it  means  a  constructive  and  productive  unity  of  the  Arab 
peoples.  Unfortunately.  Nasser's  of  nationalism 
does  not  seem  to  be  leading  to  that... 


Ibid  #27,  p.  210.  The  third  way  out  was  clearly  Hare's 
negotiations  in  May  and  June  with  Nasir,  which  came  to  be  seen 
by  Dulles  as  rewarding  subversion  more  than  discouraging  it. 

Dulles  to  Eisenhower.  25  JUL  1958.  FRUS.  p.  464. 
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Du  1 1 es  perceived  Nasser  was  being  decei tful  in  his  deal ings  wi th 
the  United  States.  Nasser  did  appear  to  be  playing  a  double 
game  with  the  Uni  ted  States.  His  conmunicat  ions  wi  th  \A6shington 
regarding  Syria  in  Oecerrber  1957.  his  overtures  of  better 
relations  with  \A6shington  through  Mirch  and  early  July  of  1958, 
followed  by  events  in  Jordan  and  Iraq,  surely  convinced  Dulles 
that  Nasser  could  not  be  trusted  and  his  objectives  were  counter 
to  those  of  the  United  States.  Nasser's  actions  upon  hearing 
of  the  American  intervention  in  Lebanon  proved  Dulles' 
assessment  to  be  correct. 

Nasser  was  in'Yugoslavia  when  he  learned  of  the  coup  in 
Iraq  and  the  American  decision  to  intervene  in  Lebanon.  Instead 
of  returning  to  Cairo,  he  travelled  to  Moscow  to  consult  with 
the  Soviet. leadership.  Unknown  to  the  American  administration  at 

•V 

the  time,  Nasser  wanted  Soviet  intervention  similar  to  what  had 
transpired  in  the  Syrian  crisis,  by  putting  Russian  troops  on 

the  Turkish  border.  Khrushchev  told  him  the  Soviet  Union  was 

138 

"not  ready  for  confrontation"  with  America.  Nasser  argued 
for  more  support.  Khrushchev  promised  maneuvers  on  the  Turkish 
border,  but  reminded  Nasser  that  it  is  only  a  maneuver.  "Don't 

Mohanrmed  Heikal.  The  Cairo  Documents  (New  York.  1973), 


136 

p.  132. 
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139 

depend  on  anything  more  than  that*.  Khrushchev  also 

recomnended  to  Nasser  that  he  alter  his  tactics  and  rely  less  on 
insurgency  to  obtain  Cairo's  goals.  To  this  Nasser  did  not 

>  -la 

agree,  countering  that  the  Soviets'  assessment  of  the  Arab 
countries  was  ‘unrealistic*  and  that  ‘nothing  could  be  changed 
without  military  interference*  in  other  states. 

When  Nasser  left  for  Cairo  on  7  July  1958,  he  appeared  to 
be  in  a  no-lose  situation.  American  intervention  could  fuel  his 
propaganda  irachine  and  popular  image,  if  Washington  did  nothing 
it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  Chamoun  would  fold.  That 
the  intervention  seems  to  have  taken  Nasser  by  surprise  displays 
his  level  of  confidence  in  controlling  events  in  the  Arab  East 
prior  to  14  July  1958.  Perhaps  he  had  come  to  believe  that  he 
was  not  Washington's  . thi rd  option,  but  its  only  option,  if 
Eisenhower  and  Oull-es  wished  to  avoid  a  Suez  scenario.  Upon  his 
return  however,  there  were  British  troops  in  Jordan  and  Anerican 
Marines  in  Lebanon,  but  he  also  found  American  objectives  in 
Lebanon  closely  aligned  with  his  own.  Washington  was  not 
seeking  a  so  I ut ion  which  supported  Nasser's  expansionism,  but  it 
was  sympathetic  to  Arab  nationalism. 

On  16  July  1958,  Eisenhower  dispatched  Under  Secretary  of 

Ibid  #  30.  p.  134. 

Ibid  #30.  p.  144. 
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state,  Robert  Murp  to  Lebanon.  As  Murphy's  visits  with 
various  Lebanese  I  progressed,  he  consistently  stressed 

that  Amarican  troops  were  not  in  the  country  to  solely  support 

141  ■"* 

Chamoun.  The  rebel  leaders  seemed  surprised  to  hear  this. 

stating  they  were  under  the  inpression  the  United  States  was 
there  to  hold  up  Chamoun.  Had  Nasser  failed  to  inform  the 
rebels  of  all  of  Dulles*  stated  obi<*ctives  during  his  mediation 
efforts?  Wi  thin  a  week  of  the  ik  ■  ion  and  Murphy's  initial 

negotiations  with  rebel  leaders.  tn&  /io^ence  subsided.  On  31 
July  1958,  elect  ions  were  held  in  the  Lebanese  parliament,  which 
determined  that  Chehab  would  succeed  Chamoun.  Another  objective 
of  Murphy's  diplomacy  vms  to  assure  Cairo  and  Baghdad  that  they 
were  not  targets  of  the  intervention  and  that  foreign  troops 
would  depart  once  the  situations  in  Lebanon  and  Jordan  were 
calm. 

Murphy's  diplomacy  appeared  aimed  at  pacifying  the 
Lebanese  rebels  before  going  to  Cairo.  Once  in  Cairo  Murphy  did 
not  bargain,  he  sinply  informed  Nasser  what  the  United  States 
was  going  to  do.  Facing  the  return  of  American  and  British 
forces  in  the  Arab  East,  corrbined  wi th  doubts  of  Soviet  support, 
a  second  failed  coup  attempt  in  Jordan,  and  a  stalled 


Robert  Murphy.  Diplomat  Among  Whrriors  (New  York, 
1964),  p.  404-07. 
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insurr«ction  in  Lebanon,  there  was  little  Nasser  could  do  but  go 
along  with  the  American  intervention. 

In  terms  of  containing  the  Arab  revolution  in  Lebanon 

•  -m 

itself,  the  actions  of  the  United  States  were  successful.  The 
14,000  American  troops  would  be  conpletely  withdrawn  by  28 
October  1958,  followed  by  the  last  contingent  of  British  troops 
from  Jordan  on  2  Novecrber .  Although  Lebanon's  many  social  and 
economic  problems  would  resurface  a  decade  later,  Chehab  proved 
capable  of  rebuilding  the  authority  of  the  Presidency  that  had 
been  weakened  by  the  1958  Civil  \AAr.  In  addition  to  achieving 
a  political  settlement  in  Lebanon,  King  Hussein  was  bolstered, 
at  least  morally,  v4ren  the  General  Asserrbly  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  in  the  name  of  the  Arab  League  calling  for  all 

states  in  the  Arab  East  to  "abstain  from  any  action  calculated 

*  142 

to  change  estab I iahed  -systems  of  government*.  Though  not 

specifically  stated,  this  no  doubt  applied  not  just  to  Egypt, 

but  to  all  powers  to  include  the  United  States. 

The  resolution  was  still  more  a  victory  for  l^shington 

than  Cairo.  In  a  sense,  one  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the 

Eisenhower  Doctrine,  minimizing  subversion,  had  just  been 

adopted  by  the  United  Nations.  It  was  no  longer  the  \AAshington 


Dann.  King  Hussein  and  the  Challenge  of  Arab 
Rad i ca I i sm.  p.  95. 
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containing  Cairo,  the  goal  itself  was  now  being  given 
recognition  on  an  international  scale.  The  Lebanese 
intervention  did  not  diminish  the  popularity  of  Nasser  and 

•  'W 

radical  nationalism,  but  it  did  force  into  the  open  and  condemn 
the  method  of  expansion  on  which  Nasser  relied.  The  pattern  of 
Suez  was  broken. 

The  American  administration's  assessment  of  Nasser  during 

late  1956  and  early  1957,  also  proved  to  be  justified.  Lebanon 

did  show  Nasser  that  he  could  not  depend  on  the  Soviet  Union  for 

unlimited  support  and  that  he  had  to  beware  of  Moscow's 

interests.  This  did  not  fully  materialize  however,  until  1959. 

* 

The  revolution  in  Iraq  brought  in  a  second  Arab  leader.  General 
Qassim,  who  did  not  intend  to  subjugate  himself  to  Cairo.  To 
counter  his  growing  Nasser ist  opposition  in  Iraq,  Qassim  all  led 
with  the  Iraqi  Comnuntsts  who  reached  a  level  of  power  and 
influence  that  Dulles  always  feared.  Qassim  then  estabiished 
his  position  to  conpete  for  Soviet  aid.  something  Nasser  had 
precluded  in  Syria,  but  was  powerless  to  stop  in  Iraq.  By  1959, 
Nasser  was  publicly  quarreling  with  both  Moscow  and  Baghdad, 
while  beginning  a  new  dialogue  with  \A&shington. 
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Conclusion 


The  reaction  of  Eisenhower  and  Dulles  to  events  in  the 
Arab  East  illustrate  a  consistency  in  their  adherence  to  the 
Two-pillar  philosophy  behind  Anglo-American  policy:  stability 
and  security.  The  objective  of  stability  focused  on  channeling 
the  revolutionary  process  in  the  area.  The  Eisenhower 
administration  was  sympathetic  to  radical  nationalism's  goal  of 
political  autonomy  from  previous  decades  of  \Abstern  inper  iai  ism. 
\AAshington  also  advocated  increased  democracy  and  economic 
development,  assuming  the  two  together  would  enhance  social  and 
political  stability.  The  method  in  which  the  Arab  revolution 
progressed  however,  ran  counter  to  the  second  policy  pillar  of 
security.  As  the  revolution  became  more  socialistic  in 
character  and  Nasser's  willingness  to  export  it  more  pronounced, 
the  objectives  of  Cairo  and  NAAshington  became  more  antagonistic 
towards  each  other. 

For  Eisenhower  and  Dulles,  security  was  achieved  by 
keeping  the  Soviets  away  from  the  oil  supplies  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Nasser  however  requi red  Soviet  support  and  the  revolution 
to  maintain  his  prestige  and  power.  Dulles'  fear  of 
international  communism,  coupled  with  Nasser's  requirement  of 
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•xpansion,  put  Cairo  and  ^shir>gton  on  a  collision  course.  It 
was  a  conflict  of  interest  t^ich  the  American  administration 

realized  would  have  to  be  allowed  to  take  its  course.  To 

• 

challenge  radical  nationalism  was  to  challenge  Nasser,  and 
likely  result  in  another  Suez  scenario.  To  avoid  this,  the 
VIhite  House  developed  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine.  It  was 
simultaneously  an  open  challenge  to  Moscow,  as  well  as  a  veiled 
method  of  containment  directed  against  Nasser. 

The  Doctrine  was  also  a  practical  tool  designed  to  achieve 
the  two  objectives  of  stability  and  security.  In  Jordan,  it 
proved  the  most  successful.  The  Doctrine  provided  the  resources 
for  Hussein  to  use  to  secure  his  position.  In  Syria,  the 
Doctrine  proved  useless  as  an  offensive  policy,  particularly 
when  it  became  obvious  that  the  Syrian  radical  nat ional ists  were 
the  intended  targets  The  American  failure  in  Syria  was  not  by 
fault  of  the  Doctrine  however,  but  in  Eisenhower  and  Dulles 
equating  the  ba'thists  with  the  communists.  In  Lebanon,  the 
Doctr ine  was  not  appi ied.  Du  1 1 es  d i smi ssed  i  ts  appi icabi I i ty  as 
early  as  March  1958.  By  the  time  of  the  Iraqi  revolution,  the 
Administration  was  not  as  concerned  with  concealing  its 
intentions  to  contain  Nasser,  as  much  as  it  was  in  stopping  his 
sponsorship  of  the  Lebanese  subversion. 

By  July  1958,  the  American  leadership  perceived  that  the 
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relation  between  Nasser's  revolution  and  the  Soviet  Union,  had 


evolved  to  a  point  where  it  threatened  the  global  credibility  of 
the  United  States.  This  is  perhaps  the  source  of  Eisenhower's 
statement,  ‘behind  everything  was  our  deep-seated  conviction 

that  the  Communists  ware  principally  responsible  for  the 

143 

trouble"  in  Lebanon.  This  contrasts  sharply  with  Under 
Secretary  Murphy's  own  conclusion,  that  cormnunism  "was  playing 
no  direct  or  substantial  part  in  the  i nsur rect  ion* 
Eisenhower  was  most  likely  speaking  of  Nasser's  connection  to 
the  Soviets.  He  never  considered  Nasser  a  comnunist,  but 
Cairo's  objectives  were  parallel  to  those  of  Moscow.  Both 
desired  instability;  Nasser  required  it  for  expansion  and  the 
Soviets  saw  Nasser  pulling  the  Arab  East  away  from  the  ^st. 
\Mishington  consistently  pursued  stability.  It  is  around  this 
fundamental  difference'  that  the  actions  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration  in  the  Arab  East  can  best  be  understood. 


143 

144 


Eisenhower.  Whging  Peace,  p.  266. 
Murphy.  Diplomat  Among  ^^krriors.  p.450. 
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23  AuQust  1994 


DTIC 

Attn:  DTIC-DDAC 
Cameron  Station 
Alexandria,  VA  22314 


Reference  your  3  JUN  94  correspondence,  attached. 

I  am  returning  my  thesis  lAW  the  instructions  of  your  3  JUN  94 
letter.  I  apologize  for  the  delay,  but  1  was  in  the  process  of  a 
PCS  move.  Your  letter  arrived  to  my  home  of  record  and  was  just 
recently  forwarded  to  me. 

If  there  are  any  additional  problems  I  can  be  contacted  at; 
9056  Armendown  Dr.,  Springfield  VA.,  22152.  (703)  913-1734. 

Thank  you  for  your  patience. 


Sincerely , 

—  (Ojzf 

Thomas  A.  Dell 
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OFRCE  OF  THE  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  (ACQUIStTION) 

DEFENSE  TECHNICAL  INFORMATION  CENTER 
CAMERON  STATION 

ALEXANDRIA,  VIRGINIA  22304-6145  June  3,  1994 


IN  REPLY 

REFER  TO  DTIC-OCC 


SUBJECT :  Distribution  Statements  on  Technical  Documents 


TO:  TAPC-OPB-D 

200  Stovall  Street 
Alexandria,  VA  22332-0411 


1 .  Reference:  DoD  Directive  5230.24,  Distribution  Statements  on  Technical  Documents, 
18  Mar  87. 

2.  The  Defense  Technical  Information  Center  received  the  enclosed  report  (referenced 
below)  which  is  not  marked  in  accordance  with  the  above  reference. 

America  and  the  Containment  of  Arab  Radical  Nationalism; 

The  Eisenhower  Years 
May  1994 


3.  We  request  the  appropriate  distribution  statement  be  assigned  and  the  report  returned 
to  DTIC  within  5  working  days. 

4.  Approved  distribution  statements  are  listed  on  the  reverse  of  this  letter.  If  you  have  any 
questions  regarding  these  statements,  call  DTIC's  Cataloging  Branch,  (703)  274-6837. 


FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATOR: 


1  End 


Chief,  Cataloging  Branch 


FL-171 

Jul93 


DISTRIBUTION  STATEMENT  A; 


APPROVED  FOR  PUBLIC  RELEASE;  DISTRIBUTION  IS  UNLIMITED 
DISTRIBUTION  STATEMENT  B: 

DISTRIBUTION  AUTHORIZED  TO  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES  ONLY; 

(Indicate  Reason  and  Date  Below).  OTHER  REQUESTS  FOR  THIS  DOCUMENT  SHALL  BE  REFERRED 
TO  (Indicate  Controlling  DoD  Office  Below). 

DISTRIBUTION  STATEMENT  C: 

DISTRIBUTION  AUTHORIZED  TO  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES  AND  THEIR  CONTRACTORS; 
(Indicate  Reason  and  Date  Below).  OTHER  REQUESTS  FOR  THIS  DOCUMENT  SHALL  BE  REFERRED 
TO  (Indicate  Controlling  DoD  Office  Below). 

DISTRIBUTION  STATEMENT  D: 

DISTRIBUTION  AUTHORIZED  TO  DOD  AND  U.S.  DOD  CONTRACTORS  ONLY;  (Indicate  Reason 
arxJ  Date  Below).  OTHER  REQUESTS  SHALL  BE  REFERRED  TO  (Indicate  Controlling  DoD  Office  Below). 

DISTRIBUTION  STATEMENT  E; 

DISTRIBUTION  AUTHORIZED  TO  DOD  COMPONENTS  ONLY;  (Indicate  Reason  and  Date  Below). 
OTHER  REQUESTS  SHALL  BE  REFERRED  TO  (Indicate  Controlling  DoD  Office  Below). 

DISTRIBUTION  STATEMENT  F; 

FURTHER  DISSEMINATION  ONLY  AS  DIRECTED  BY  (Indicate  Controlling  DoD  Office  and  Date 
Below)  or  HIGHER  DOD  AUTHORITY. 

DISTRIBUTION  STATEMENT  X: 

DISTRIBUTION  AUTHORIZED  TO  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES  AND  PRIVATE  INDIVIDUALS 
OR  ENTERPRISES  ELIGIBLE  TO  OBTAIN  EXPORT-CONTROLLED  TECHNICAL  DATA  IN  ACCORDANCE 
WITH  DOD  DIRECTIVE  5230.25,  WITHHOLDING  OF  UNCLASSIFIED  TECHNICAL  DATA  FROM  PUBLIC 
DISCLOSURE,  6  Nov  1984  (Indicate  date  of  determination).  CONTROLLING  DOD  OFFICE  IS  (Indicate 
Controlling  DoD  Office). 

The  cited  documents  has  been  reviewed  by  competent  authority  and  the  following  distribution  statement  is 
hereby  authorized. 


(Statement) 


(Controlling  DoD  Office  Name) 


(Reason) 


(Controlling  DoD  Office  Address, 
City,  State,  Zip) 


(Signature  &  Typed  Name) 


(Assigning  Office) 


(Date  Statement  Assigned) 


